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THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature 
that has been produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy,— novels, 
short stories, verse, travel, essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


KITCHEN OF THE NUTTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 
The place to which Tom Bailey retreated when the sitting-room grew too oppressive, and the only room in the house 
where Sailor Ben felt at home. 
The above picture is reduced from one of a set of photogravures of the real scenes of 
Aldrich’s stories. For particulars of the special offer we are making in connection with 
these pictures, sign and return the coupon printed below. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camsarinecr, Mass. 


Please send me full particulars of the Ponkapog Edition of Aldrich’s complete writings, and tell me how I can obtain, 
free of charge, a set of photogravures of the real scenes of his stories. 
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A Book all Nature Lovers will Treasure 


OUR FRIEND 
JOHN BURROUCHS 


By Dr. Clara Barrus 


The increasing thousands of lovers of John Burroughs and his 
writings will welcome this intimate book about the man, his 
life and his personality. Dr. Barrus has been for many years 
Mr. Burroughs’s friend and helper and has had the assistance of 
the great naturalist in the composition and preparation of the 
book. A picturesque and vivid account of his youth, written by 
Mr. Burroughs himself, is a prominent and important feature. 
Of importance to the bibliographer are interesting examples of 
some of Mr. Burroughs’s earlier and little known writings. 

The book is richly illustrated from fresh portraits of Mr. 
Burroughs and his homes and haunts. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make ‘* His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
paratus for sheltering bird life. with facts and figures calculated to convince 
An invaluable manual for the amateur. School those who are not already on the side of the 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- feathered population of their economic useful- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to ness.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 

manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- “The b , : 

ods in bringing birds about the home. _— sok abounds in suggestions and _ 
“Those who want the pleasure of bird com- tains numerous records of value as contributions 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods “ natural histery.”— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book | sa! Society. 

invaluable.’ — Ohio Audubon Society. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 
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A book which every housekeeper should possess 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the following of which, whether by 
just-beginning housekeepers and home-makers or by those of riper experience, will 
tend greatly to promote health and comfort.” — Living Age. 


‘* Housekeepers will warmly welcome ‘‘It is packed with the treasured lore of 
this book as a most friendly assistant in | generations of accomplished housewives, 
their varied work.’’ — Christian Work and | and covers the entire range of domestic 
Evangelist. knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions 

‘¢ Treated in a modern, scientific man- | are bound with fine simplicity and illus- 
ner, old home problems which perplexed | trated with pictures that are an incitement 
our grandmothers are made simple in this | to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.”’ 
book.’’ — Boston Globe. - Milwaukee Free Press. 


‘* A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’ — New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 me#. Postage 11 cents. 
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‘“Brace-Up” Talks 


Do you want to be happier ? 

Do you want to find life more interesting, amusing, progressive ? 

Do you want to make people like you, and do you want to learn 

to like them? _ 

In a word, do you want to live? 

For nearly three years AGNES EDWARDS has been writing morning 
talks for the women’s page of the Boston Herald on these subjects, and in every 
one she strikes a sincere and convincing note. She takes the simple happenings 


of everyday life and views them in a friendly, whimsical way that is both amus- 
ing and bracing. 


OUR COMMON ROAD 


is a collection of 100 of these talks. It is the cheeriest, the most helpful, 


sensible, stimulating book of inspiration and advice imaginable. Thase who 
have read the talks in the Herald will be glad to have them in this permanent, 


attractive form; those who have not read them have a real treat in store. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


“These essays are human —little gems of thought, 
with an appeal that is pretty close to all of us.” 


— Boston Herald 


“This volume is entirely unique. It contains one 
hundred bright, intelligent, thoughtful little papers on a 
hundred subjects of present-day interest.” 


—Watchman- i 
“Full of good, sound common sense and true healthy anette 


feeling on ‘the simple events and predicaments of every- 





day life.” The talks are made in a wholly unprecedent- 
ed, cordially direct sort of fashion, and, besides being 
very readable, are also very well worth remembering.” 


— Chicago Inter-Ocean 


“‘ Abounding good spirits is the keynote of the papers, 
and a happy sanity that recognizes and respects ordinary 
difficulties while it laughs them away.” 


— Philadelphia North American 


ORDER NOW 


‘Houghton Mifflin Company 
Dear Sirs:— Please send me one copy of “ The 
Common Road,” 


(1) For which I enclose check (or money-order) 
for $1.00, or 


(2) And charge to my regular account. 
(Cross off form not used.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tue July number of the magazine 
was, as readers will remember, 
““summer number.” This numberof 
the magazine is more upon the usual 
Home Procress order; itcontainsan 
article on health, an article on men- 
tal training, and an article on moral 
guidance in the home. The Editor 
takes this occasion to say to the 
members that whatever may be 
added to the magazine from year to 
year, articles on these three most 
important of all subjects will con- 
tinue to be among its most promi- 
nent features. Last year we made 
the magazine better and stronger 
than it had been the year before. 
Next year it is our hope to make it 
better and stronger than it has been 
this year. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW DEPARTMENT 


BEGINNING with the September 
number an important department 
is to be added to the magazine. 
This department, the Home History 
Circle, is to be devoted to the study 
of the history of the world. Month 
by month the department will take 
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up the countries of the world; the 
main facts of their several histories 
will be told, brief articles on im- 
portant aspects of their present-day 
social, political, and industrial con- 
ditions will be included, and Sets of 
Questions to be answered by readers 
will be given. The department will 
be illustrated with pictures of the 
countries studied. 

To supplement the department, 
and to give weight and direction to 
its study, there will be printed in the 
magazine each month an article on 
the country treated that month in 
the department, written by a his- 
torian of known authority. The 
first country to be studied will be 
China. In connection with the 
study of China the magazine will 
print articles on that country, by 
Elizabeth Kendall, Professor of His- 
tory in Wellesley College, and 
Arthur M. Sherman, author of 
“The Story of the Church in 
China.” Following the study of the 
history of China, the history of Ja- 
pan will be considered. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, editor of The Out- 


look, who has recently spent a 
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year lecturing at the University of 
Tokio, Japan, will contribute one 
article on that country. William 
Elliot Griffis, author of “ Japan: In 
History, Folk-Lore, and Art,” will 
be the author of another. As other 
countries are taken up one by one, 
articles on them, written by persons 
as eminently fitted for their tasks as 
those just mentioned, will be repre- 
sented in the magazine with arti- 
cles. Among the good things the 
magazine has been able to offer its 
readers from year to year, the 
Home History Circle, with the arti- 
cles supplementing it, is one of the 
best. 


PLAYHOUSES FOR CHILDREN 


Miss Mase HI t contributes an 
article to this number of the maga- 
zine, the moral of which is that chil- 
dren prefer making things them- 
selves to having things made for 
them. There is, of course, a sound 
foundation for this theory; and per- 
haps present-day parents, with their 
inclination to do too many things 
for their children, would do well to 
give it serious consideration. How- 
ever, there are some things good for 
children that children cannot make 
for themselves. Notwithstanding 
the moral of Miss Hill’s article, 1am 
inclined to think that a playhouse 
of the kind that children cannot build 
for themselves is a very good thing 
for them to have! A real little house 
built by the father of the family, or 
the local carpenter, with “‘ rooms and 
a real roof,” as one little girl said, 
will do much to teach housewifely 
arts to the little girls and responsi- 
bility to the small boys, — as well 
as furnishing them with a never 
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ending source of delight. By all 
means let the children help to make 
them; but let the fathers and 
mothers do as much of the work as 
may be necessary to make these 
small houses “‘ real houses.”’ In this, 
as in other matters, let us add to 
the things the children can make 
for themselves, those things they 
cannot make,—that we must make 
for them. 


WHEN IS A FLOWER A WEED? 
Wuart is the difference between a 
flower and a weed? It has been 
said that a weed is a flower out of 
place, but all of us know that this is 
not exactly the state of the case. A 
violet is certainly a flower, even 
when it is growing on the edge of a 
lawn, — where anything but grass 
might perhaps be regarded as out of 
place. A dandelion is a weed, even 
when it is growing along the edge of 
a country road,— where it is in 
place, if ever! There would seem to 
be some more subtle distinction 
between weeds and flowers than is 
given by the easy definition quoted. 

The Editor would like to include 
in the Home Nature Department in 
the autumn a brief symposium on 
this subject. Will our readers, 
whether members of the Burroughs 
Nature Club or not, write to the 
Editor, telling her what they think 
it is that makes a weed a weed; or, 
in other words, what they regard as 
the difference between weeds and 
flowers? Of the best of the answers 
received, the Editor will make a lit- 
tle symposium. Perhaps the sym- 
posium-may be the means of settling 
this vexed question as to what con- 
stitutes weediness; or —if a weed 
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really be a flower out of place — 
when a flower becomes a weed, and 
a weed becomes a flower. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 


A WELL-KNOWN dentist was once 
asked to write an article on the pre- 
vention of diseases of the teeth, or 
indeed trouble with the teeth of any 
kind. He replied that he would 
write such an article, that he could 
do it in two minutes, because it re- 
quired the use of but four words: 
“Use the toothbrush regularly.” 
These four words cannot be said too 
emphatically to all persons, particu- 
larly to the mothers of young chil- 
dren. From the time a child has 
any teeth, he should also have a 
toothbrush, and begin to learn to 
use it regularly. 

The article, “The 


Toothbrush 


Game,” appearing in this number of 


the magazine, suggests to mothers 
one way in which to form in their 
children the habit of using the tooth- 
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brush regularly. Naturally, with 
very small children, this habit can 
more easily be taught through the 
medium of play than in any other 
way. With older children the care 
of the teeth may be a lesson learned 
through a game, —if necessary. 
However, this matter is so very im- 
portant, especially during the years 
of childhood, that so soon as a child 
is able to understand, he should be 
trained to think of the care of the 
teeth not merely as a game, nor 
even simply as a refined habit, but 
as one of the fundamental essen- 
tials of health, like careful bathing 
and other such necessary duties. 

As has been said, there are vari- 
ous ways of teaching children den- 
tal hygiene. But perhaps the best 
thing that can be said to them on 
that subject consists of the four 
words which the well-known dentist 
mentions as constituting a complete 
article on that subject: “‘Use the 
toothbrush regularly.” 


THE FOREST GLADE 


As one dark morn I trod a forest glade, 

A sunbeam enter’d at the further end, 

And ran to meet me thro’ the yielding shade — 

As one, who in the distance sees a friend, 

And, smiling, hurries to him; but mine eyes, 
Bewilder’d by the change from dark to bright, 
Receiv’d the greeting with a quick surprise 

At first, and then with tears of pure delight; 

For sad my thoughts had been — the tempest’s wrath 
Had gloom’d the night, and made the morrow gray; 
That heavenly guidance humble sorrow hath, 

Had turn’d my feet into that forest-way, 

Just when His morning light came down the path, 
Among the lonely woods at early day. 


CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 





POLLY’S PLAYHOUSE 


BY MABEL 


HILL 


Instructor in Dana Hall Schoo! 


James is an architect, Mary was an 
interior decorator, who loved James 
enough to enter into partnership 
with him for better or for worse, as 
well as for business relationships. I 
am an old-maid schoolmarm, who 
has gathered by the way many 
theories as well as taught many 
branches of so-called education. 





of this family, this little trinity of 
a home, I kept silence, and in their 
enthusiasm they did not miss my 
comments. 

James spent hours on designs and 
elevations; then a carpenter built 
the house. It was six feet tall, it was 
three stories high, there were stairs 
and doorways, swinging doors on 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


A playhouse almost as large as a ‘* real’’ house. 


When James and Mary told me 
of their grand surprise for Polly, 
their one and only child, I did not 


reply. On her fifth birthday she 
was to have a perfectly wonderful 
“dollhouse, with perfectly wonderful 
furnishings within. No, I did not 
reply; I was cogitating. Having a 
pretty thorough knowledge of other 
people’s children of five, I somehow 
felt that the architect and the in- 
terior decorator were all wrong. 
But being only an adopted member 


real hinges, glass windows that 
opened, green blinds, a veranda, a 
side porch, and even a pergola that 
came off when the season demanded 
that the house be placed in the 
nursery, and went on again when 
the garden was Polly’s daily play- 
room. 

Polly’s mother spent hours in the 
choice of furnishings. The furniture 
was made by hand; a lame boy with 
a fret-saw turned it out and pol- 
ished it. There were chandeliers, 
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and sconces, curtains, shades, hang- 
ings, china; everything that could 
possibly go into a beautiful home 
went into Polly’s palace. It was 
really a chef d’euvre in architec- 
tural lines in the doll’s world. 
James’s architectural friends 
dropped in to see his masterpiece. 
The pupils from Miss Saxon’s school 
came for afternoon tea 
and made a study of the 
hangings. 

Little Polly, inthe mean 
time, all innocence, all ig- 
norance, all happiness in 
her world of imagery, 
played with fairies, pup- 
pies, two new kittens, a 
sand pile, an old kitchen 
spoon, ten big and little 
wooden spools, her gar- 
den, into which she had 
transplanted dockweeds, 
fencing it in with eight 
discarded bricks; and al- 
ways and_ everywhere 
with little Polly was her 
doll Dinah, almost as 
large as herself, but ema- 
ciated from four years of 
travel around the nursery. 
Yes, Polly was supremely 
content, and without guile as far as 
the dollhouse was concerned. She 
knew that on May 20 she was to 
be five years old, and that on this 
afternoon there were to be five can- 
dles on the cake, and that four little 
girls were to share a teaparty with 
her. Both James and Mary told 
her that she was to have a sur- 
prise, and that she must not tease 
or ask questions about it. In her in- 
timate moments with me she whis- 
pered, “I think I’m to have a baby 
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sister.”” But this seemed to change 
to “‘a pony cart, and a pony, with 
a long whip”; which showed that 
her. mind had not reached great 
concentrated powers upon the fu- 
ture. 

Whenthe morningcame for James 
and Mary, for after all it was James 
and Mary who cared most, Polly 


Two little girls and their playhouse. 


walked between her architectural 
papa and her decorative mamma in- 
to the garden, where the wonderful 
edifice had been placed on the edge 
of the rose bushes. The child gave 
one look, and then flew toward the 
dollhouse, clapped her hands, sat 
down in front of the doorway, and 
without one word of gratitude to her 
amazed parents, began pulling out 
the furniture, onething after another 
as fast as she could, examining each 
article with lightning inquisitiveness. 
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““What’s that for?” she asked, as 
she came across a coal-scuttle; 
“Oh! here’s a sofa!” “Here’s a 
cradle!” “‘Here’s a candlestick!” 
““Here’s a stove!” 

I had followed quietly in the back- 
ground, and stood behind Mary. I 
looked at James. I could see the 
disappointment, and I said, “‘ Don’t 
be disappointed. Of course, she 
can’t play, really play, with the 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


A playhouse under the apple trees. 


doll’s house until she has become 
acquainted with everything in it. 
Just now she’s an appraiser, instead 
of a little mother.” 

Mary whispered, “Hope she 
won’t break anything,” and added, 
“Be careful, dear, the handle of that 
little pitcher might break very eas- 
ily.” Polly’s little cheeks grew hot- 
ter with excitement; she crowded 
up against the building and peered 
into every one of the six rooms. 
Every identical thing came out as 
fast as her ten tiny fingers could 
work. “Do you like it, Polly?” 
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at last ventured her father. “Of 
course,” she replied, with her usual 
philosophy. “I wish it were big- 
ger, though, so that Dinah could 
live in it. Dinah is my only real 
doll, papa; all the other dolls are her 
dolls. This house will just have to 
be another plaything for Dinah, but 
I guess she’ll like it.” 

Next, Mary’s sense of interior dec- 
orating met with its first tragedy. 
Restless to get to 
his coffee, James 
said, “Put every- 
thing back into 
your new house, 
little woman, and 
come with mam- 
ma and me to 
breakfast.” “All 
right, papa, but I 
shan’t have the 
kitchen on that 
side of the house. 
I shall put the 
stove in here,” and 
she placed it in the 
library, where the 
tiny bookcases had 
been lined against 
the wall. “I want to cook, myself, 
and I shall want to watch Dinah 
in the pergola, as that’s the only 
place I can put her when I play 
I’m in this very small house.” 

The interior - decorator mother 
had to see the whole paraphernalia 
altered because of the exigencies of 
Dinah’s interests. Parlor rugs that 
had matched parlor wall papers 
were relegated to bedrooms; chairs 
that were only fitted for bedrooms 
appeared on the veranda, — always 
with a good, perfectly good reason, 
but absolutely defying “‘art for art’s 
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sake.”” James and Mary discussed 
the barbaric instinct of their en- 
fant terrible, and decided that to 
cure such bad taste, the only treat- 
ment to follow would be silent sug- 
gestion. Martha, Polly’s nursery 
maid, should every evening reor- 
ganize the doll’s house, and time 
might developan 
ideality from ex- 
ample. 

How I did en- 
joy watching the 
suit labeled “‘ Ba- 
by vs. Parents.” 

Who won? 

This is the way 
Polly worked out 
her salvation, 
— the very way 
I felt in my edu- 
cational bones 
that she would. 
One day I found 
her with the 
chauffeur behind 
the garage, put- 
ting together two 
great boxes, one 
on top of the 
other. 

“What are ® 
you doing, Polly 
mine?” I asked. 

“I’m going to build a house for 
Dinah that’s big enough for her to 
sit in; it’s too hot in the pergola for 
her. Besides, I’d rather build a 
house myself, than play all the time 
in a house that some one else built, 
and that Martha has to fix up just 
the way she does the parlor. Don’t 
you know, Aunt Mabel, that little 
girls like to make houses just the 
way boys make huts in the woods?” 


A simple playhouse such as an older brother might 
build. 
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I responded. 


“Yes, of course,” 
“Do you want me to help?” 

“No, no, I want to make my 
house all myself.” 

“What will you dofor furniture?” 
I asked. 

“I can cut it out of pictures in 
newspapers and magazines.” 

“So you can, 
but it won’t 
standup, the way 
the furniture 
does in the other 
house.” 

“T don’t care; 
mother and fa- 
ther’s house” 
(Polly always 
spoke of the 


House Beautiful 
as ‘mother and 
father’s house’) 


“has to have 
things that way, 
because they are 
grown-ups and 
made ’em, but 
Dinah and I can 
imagine, and it’s 
nicer!” 
Just then 
_ James, who had 
been listening 
behind the cor- 
ner of the garage, stepped forth; he 
had taken in the whole situation. 
He leaned over my shoulder and 
whispered, “You’re right, — you 
and Pestalozzi and Froebel and Se- 
guin and Montessori. Every gen- 
eration has to work it out itself. 
Well, Mary and I had a good time 
building the House Beautiful!” and 
he leaned upon the big shoe box and 
looked thoughtful. 





WEEDS: GOOD, BAD AND 
INDIFFERENT 


BY E. THAYLES EMMONS 


““WeeEps have this virtue: they are 
not easily discouraged; they never 
lose heart entirely; they die game. 
If they cannot have the best, they 
will take up with the poorest; if for- 
tune is unkind to them to-day, they 
hope for better luck to-morrow; if 
they cannot lord it over a corn- 
hill, they will sit humbly at its foot 
and accept what comes; in all cases 
they make the most of their oppor- 
tunities.” — John 
Burroughs. 

In the first 
place, what is a 
weed? Everybody 
knows the old def- 
inition that says 
a weed is only a 
plant out of place. 
The scientist 
claims that a weed 
is any plant inju- 
rious to agricul- 
ture, although 
this seemingly 
throws into the 
category of weeds 
a long list of beau- 
tiful plants that 
are perfectly 
proper and desir- 
able,—each in its 
own place. 

Carry the pes- 
tiferous dandelion 
to some isolated 
portion of the 


globe where it never before has been 
seen (we don’t imagine such a place 
exists, however), and it might be 
cherished as a most beautiful 
flower. We know it, nevertheless, 
as one of our worst weeds, and 
can never forgive it for sprinkling 
our lawns and garden patches with 
its bright yellow blossoms. The 
viper’s bugloss is considered in 
some localities a most pernicious 
weed; and yet we 
know other places 
where it is found 
so rarely that the 
local botanists 
have marked the 
station of every 
growing plant, 
and flower-lovers 
prize it for their 
gardens. 

This serves to il- 
lustrate the point 
that there is, per- 
haps, no real dis- 
tinction between 
weeds and flow- 
ers. It is largely a 
question of scarc- 
ity or abundance. 
Abundant flowers 
become weeds, 
and rare weeds 
become flowers. 
Many of the flow- 
ers we find in our 
gardens are, after 
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Milkweed, bad for crops. 


all, but weeds, imported, perhaps, 
from Europe,— which, by the way, 
is the source of many of our trouble- 
some plants. From our gardens 
they spread out into the adjacent 
fields, and are soon firmly estab- 
lished in such numbers as to be 
detrimental to the farmer and his 
crops. 

To the farmers, weeds have an 
immense economic importance, and 
it frequently is the case that a crop 
shortage is caused by the growth of 
weeds. If all weeds could be elimin- 
ated from the growing crops, the lat- 
ter might possibly 
be increased one 
third; and yet they 
are sO persistent 
and so hardy that 
“fall the king’s 
horses and all the 
king’s men” would 
be powerless to 
control them. 

Weeds, as every 
one must under- 
stand, are injuri- 
ous to crops be- 


Common daisy, 
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cause they take from the soil the 
valuable nutrient material which 
otherwise would be left for the more 
useful plants; at least a part of the 
depletion of our soils must be at- 
tributed to the growth of weeds. 
When weeds grow in rank profusion 
they choke out the crops, and at 
once become the agriculturist’s ene- 
mies. Other weeds gain their unde- 
sirable reputation from the fact 
that they are poisonous to man, or 
otherwise obnoxious. The poison 
ivy and the thistle illustrate weeds 
of this type. The ivy is a somewhat 
“pretty” plant, though man fears 
it; and the big “bull” thistle is 
beautiful enough when in blossom 
to become a house plant were it not 
for the needle-like spikes that make 
all living creatures avoid it. 

Such weeds as the _ pigweed, 
“‘pusley,” burdock, nettle, etc., can 
be placed in the class of undesirables 
at once. The homely dock, with its 
ugly leaves and long root, is also a 
plant enemy; and, sad to relate, 
there is no more obnoxious weed 
than the common field daisy. We 
doubt if there is any other weed so 
detrimental to a crop of growing 


— beautiful, but a weed. 
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grass, or one that spreads to such 
vast areas of meadowland, unless, 
possibly, it be the wild carrot, 
which certainly is a close second to 
the daisy, both in beauty and un- 
desirability. 

However, not all weeds possess 
nothing but bad traits. In his book 
on “Weeds of the Farm and Gar- 
den,” L. H. Pammell concedes that 
many weeds are useful, and says: — 

“Digitalis is obtained from fox- 
glove; hyoscyamine from black hen- 
bane; daturin from Jimson weed. 
Many weeds, like tansy and hemp, 
have medicinal properties. Others 
serve culinary purposes, as when 
the roots of chicory are used as sub- 
stitutes for coffee. Lamb’s quarter, 
dandelion, and the shoots of poke- 
weed are used as spring greens. The 
roots of tanweed were formerly used 
in the process of tanning. The tu- 
bers of the cultivated artichoke are 
used as food, and the Indians used 
the wild artichoke in the same man- 
ner. Sweet clover is an excellent 
bee plant, a good forage plant, and 
a satisfactory soil renovator.” 

Among the weeds used for spring 
greens might also be included the 
marsh marigold or American cow- 
slip, the milkweed, mustard, and 
cress. Mint serves as one of our 


Ee ~~ a_i 


The ugly, but neighborly, dock. 
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Yarrow, — a weed no farmer likes. 


chiefest household delicacies, and 
there are any number of herbs — 
catnip for instance — that form 
part of every household’s winter 
supply of tonics. Lobelia may be 
used in preparing a very effective 
cough syrup, and is there a man or 
woman who has grown up in a rural 
community and has not, at some pe- 
riod in his lifetime, been compelled 
to drink thoroughwort tea? It did us 
good, too, no doubt of it. Perhaps 
it had little or no effect upon our 
physical systems, but at least it 
taught us how to endure some of 
the bitter things of life later on. 
Harold C. Long, author of an 
English work on common weeds, 
also reminds us that 
all of our cultivated 
crops have been de- 
rived from wild plants, 
and that it is not at all 
improbable that cer- 
tain so-called “weeds” 
of to-day may become 
valuable cultivated 
plants of the future, 
“though they will still 
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be weeds,” he says, “if found grow- 
ing in the wrong place.” 

This author also concedes artistic 
value to certain ‘“‘weeds” which 
makes them desirable as garden 
flowers. Many of our most common 
garden flowers are but derivatives 
of wild forms which 
in their native lands 
are counted as 
““weeds.”’ Cornflow- 
ers of various colors 
are forms of thecorn 
blue-bottle; Shirley 
poppies were de- 
rived from the wild 
red poppy, and soon 
revert to their weed 
type if not carefully 
cultivated; meadow 
saffron is also grown 
in many English 
gardens because of 
its beauty, although 
it ranks as a poi- 
sonous weed; there 
are many other ex- 
amples. 

If I should at- 
tempt to divide the 
weeds into the three 
classes of good, bad, 
and indifferent, [am 
positive the agricul- 
turists would not agree with me 
save in a few rare instances. Weeds 
which I find rare and harmless in 
my locality would be most certain 
to be over-abundant and harmful 
somewhere else. However, if I were 
to prepare a list of this sort along 
lines in accordance with my own 
observations, it would look some- 
thing like this: — 

Goop WEEps — Tansy, catnip, 


The spiky bull thistle. 
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lobelia, artichoke, sweet clover, 
marsh marigold, horse-radish, as- 
paragus, fuller’s teazle, sweet flag, 
cat-tail, mint, caraway, wintergreen, 
mandrake, violets, strawberry, bone- 
set. 

Bap WEEps — Canada thistle, 
bull thistle, purs- 
lane, nettle, poison 
ivy, pigweed, buck- 
horn, plantain, 
white daisy, ox-eyed 
daisy, wild parsnip, 
wild carrot, dande- 
lion, burdock, milk- 
weed, ragweed, gold- 
enrod, dock, sow 
thistle, chickweed, 
smartweed, cow- 
bane, hawkweed, 
mallow, cocklebur, 
sorrel, wild garlic. 

INDIFFERENT 
W eEEDs — Bounc- 
ing Bet, mullein, 
touch-me-not, toad- 
flax, viper’s bugloss, 
houseleek, four 
o'clock, ragged 
robin, purple aster, 
bloodroot, butter- 
cup, blue flag, ever- 
lasting. 

In closing may I 
again resort to Burroughs, who finds 
it pleasant to remember that there 
is nothing that grows so persistently, 
so lastingly, and so univerally as 
grass. ‘“‘Andin human nature, too,” 
he concludes, ‘“‘weeds are by no 
means in the ascendant, trouble- 
some as they are. The good green 
grass of love and truthfulness and 
common sense is more universal, and 
crowds the idle weeds to the wall.” 
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( The Home Nature Study Department this month contains articles and notes on a variety of 
nature subjects, of interest to members in the various sections of the country. The first article, 
‘<The Vanishing Prairie Chicken’’ will appeal particularly to our Western members. 
The report of the first Annual Meeting of the Burroughs Club, Oneonta, New York, will be 
especially suggestive to Eastern members. While the article, ** Vandalism turned to Account,”’ 
will command the attention of members in all sections of the country. Of all the pictures of birds 
hitherto published in the Department, few have been quite so interesting as the three published 
this month; these show a hermit thrush at the age of ten days, at the age of sixteen days, and at 
the age of twenty days, — the same bird. The other illustration, showing a junco’s nest, is also 
of unique interest.) 


THE VANISHING PRAIRIE. CHICKEN 


Tue children of Oklahoma have the 
honor of being addressed directly in 
an open letter by Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, director of the 
Bronx Zoological Park, beg- 
ging them to pledge their 
aid in preserving the 
remnant remaining to 

the state of Oklahoma 

of their prairie chick- 

ens and wild turkeys, 

so direly threatened 
with extinction by the 
hunter. The United 
States owes much to Dr. 
Hornaday for his admin- 
istration of the Zodlogical 
“Park and for his untiring 
efforts not merely to create 
in this park an unparalleled 
exhibit to instruct both student and 


fast-diminishing species are faith- 
fully guarded for posterity. 
It is indeed a bitter comment on 
. the state of our native fauna 
and birds that a park within 
a few minutes’ ride of the 
most artificially devel- 
oped, congested, and 
cosmopolitan city of 
America should be the 
refuge of animals that 
once ranged in un- 
counted herds over 
vast stretches of our 
territory. That the ref- 
uge has proved a real 
one, to which wild ani- 
mals can be acclimated suc- 
cessfully, may be guessed 
from the number of young 
born in captivity — always 
a pledge of congenial conditions — 


Hermit thrush (ten 
days old). 


casual visitor, but to establish in 
various sections of the country ref- 
uges wherein the remains of some 


and by the fact that Bronx Park has 
provided the nucleus for bison herds 
installed in the Wichita Forest and 
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Game Reserve, southwestern 
Oklahoma, in the Montana 
National Bison Range, 
and in Wind Cave Park, 
South Dakota. Who 
could have dreamed 
less than fifty years 
ago, when the bison 
numbered into the mil- 
lions, that the early 
part of the twentieth 
century would see a herd 
artificially maintained 
within the limits of the 
city of New York, restock- 
ing the western ranges, so 
wantonly depleted of their 
native bison population! 
Oklahoma has played a splendid 
part toward saving the bison from 
the limbo of extinct fauna, and Dr. 
Hornaday hopes that the same state 
may perform a like service for the 


prairie chicken and the wild turkey. 
It is to be hoped that both senti- 


ment and legislation protecting 
these two native birds may become 
active before a zoological park, 
ostensibly designed to ex- 
hibit types of wild life 
chiefly for the instruc- 
tion of the citizen, be- 
comes the vanishing 
point for a once avail- 
able food supply. 

Ifby mere abstention 
from killing during a 
space of time sufficient 
toallow naturetoreplen- 
ish the species— Dr. Hor- 
naday urges ten years as a 
suitable recuperative pe- 
riod—a valuable resource 
can be developed, is it not 
criminal stupidity, as well 


Hermit thrush (six- 
teen days old. ) 


Hermit thrush 
(twenty days old). 
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as selfish, for any group of 

citizens to desire any other 

course? Must we wait 

until the last prairie 

chicken is exhibited in 

a park, with $1000 of- 

fered for a mate of 

the same species to 

preserve the race from 

extinction, — as is the 

case of the passenger 

pigeon, whose lone rep- 

resentative is immured 

in the Zodlogical Park of 

Cincinnati, Ohio, — before 

we realize that a national 

resource has again been 
filched? 

The case of the prairie chicken 
and the wild turkey is local to Okla- 
homa in so far as that state happens 
to be a native habitat of the birds, 
and shelters what remains of their 
numbers. The principle of allowing 
any useful species to be extermin- 
ated is not local, but national, in 
import. The quail, pheasant, and 
wild duck are now enjoying 

a tardy protection, and 

some fostering through 
artificial § propagation. 
Shall we deny this to 
two equally valuable 
native birds? 


Re Tie FF 


as 


AN IMAGINARY BIRD 


Eau Curaire, Wis. 
In the “Travels of Jonathan 
Carver,” 1766-7-8, page 473, 
hedescribes having seen in Min- 
nesota the “ Wakon (spirit) Bird,” 
and says it “appears to be of the 
same species as the Bird of Para- 
dise. Nearly the size of a swallow, 
of a brown color, shaded about the 
neck with a bright green, the wings 
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of a darker brown than the body; its tail com- 
posed of four or five feathers which are three 
times the length of the body and shaded 
with green and purple. It carries its plumage 
like a peacock, but it is not known if it raises 
it erect or not.” 

Can you tell me what kind of a bird he had 
reference to? 


Mrs. R. K. Boyp. 


We submitted this question to 
a reliable source of information, 
whose reply, we quote: — 

“The bird described 
by Jonathan Carver 
is unquestionably 
largely imagin- 
ary, and it is 
impossible for 
me to make 
even a_sug- 
gestion as to 
what the spe- 
cies was.” 


A JUNCO’S NEST 
IN CUR D’ALENE, 
IDAHO 


THE picture of a junco’s 
nest that we print below is Ceur D'Alene, Idaho. 
reproduced from a photo- 


graph taken in Coeur D’Alene, 
Idaho, and sent us by a Burroughs 
Club member in Eau Claire, Wis., 
who asks the Nature Bureau to ex- 
plain the presence of two pure white 
eggs in a junco’s nest. When we 
carried the print to the American 
Museum of Natural History and 
showed it to two scientific workers, 
—one a bird specialist, — both 
gentlemen stated that the combina- 
tion, or distribution, of the white 
and speckled eggs was most un- 
usual, although it is not uncommon 
to find one very lightly marked, or 
even pure white, egg in a nest along 


£ 


Junco’s nest, found in 
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with speckled eggs of the same va- 
riety. At first glance, the ornithol- 
ogist thought the light-colored eggs 
might be those of the red-eyed cow- 
bird, but on having his attention 
called both to the statement of the 
photographer that the eggs were a 
pure white (those of the red-eyed 
cowbird are pale bluish green), and 
to the locality of the nest, discarded 
this theory as untenable, 
since the red-eyed cow- 
bird does not range 
farther north than 

Texas. He felt 

it unsafe to 

make any ab- 

solute state- 

ment based 

on a photo- 

graph only for 

data, but ex- 

pressed the opin- 

ion that the case 

— was probably one of 

“freak,” and certainly 
a curious one. 

If any others of our Bur- 
roughs Club members have 
seen a nest furnished with a similar 
assortment of eggs, and can give us 
any additional data, we should be 
interested to receive it. 


VANDALISM TURNED TO ACCOUNT 


TuroucGu the courtesy of Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, Director of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, we reprint below a little lesson in 
botany and morals. This might give a prac- 
tical hint to some of our local Burroughs 
Clubs. A copy of the quoted “‘label”’ ought 
to hang in every park that has suffered 
damage to its trees through vandalism, and 
find a conspicuous place in any bits of wood- 
land frequented by a careless public during 
the picnic season. If every one of our local 
clubs would undertake to print (or type, or 
hand-write, for that matter), frame (for pro- 











tection from the weather), and hang at stra- 
tegic points a half dozen copies of this label, 
the gospel might be spread. In view of the 
statement in Dr. Fernow’s “Economics of 
Forestry” that the United States has at the 
utmost but fifty years’ supply of timber, it 
behooves every citizen to do his quota 
toward protecting every available tree. 
Dwellers in cities should take this botanic 
lesson to heart to the extent of protecting 
trees on public streets from girdling — par- 
tial or complete — by horses. A yard of 
wire net placed about the tree trunk at its 
vulnerable point, costs an insignificant sum 
in money, and a trifling expenditure of en- 
ergy to attach it. A net cylinder thus placed 
should have an inner rim of old hose-pipe or 
a roll of sacking to prevent the wire from 
coming in too close contact with the bark. 





During the late summer of I911 
some visitors to the Garden took 
the trouble to girdle one of the 
birches growing near the shore of 
the lake. Whether this was done by 
adults or children, thoughtlessly or 
maliciously, it is not possible to say. 

There are two theories concern- 
ing public disregard for public prop- 
erty and for the ordinary rules of 
conduct, as embodied in regulations 
governing the use of public build- 
ings and grounds. One theory is 
that misdemeanors are usually com- 
mitted without motive, through 
ignorance or thoughtlessness, and 
that if people fully sensed the signif- 
icance of their acts, or realized 
their own relation to public prop- 
erty —that they themselves are 
part of the public, and part owners 
of the property, and are, in reality, 
injuring themselves when they com- 
mit public nuisance — conduct 
would be regulated accordingly. 

Many people, for example, in 
walking by a shrub or hedge, will 
quite thoughtlessly pick a leaf that 
brushes against the hand, not stop- 
ping to consider that in a public 
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park or garden, where one hundred 
to several hundred or even a thou- 
sand people pass daily, the shrub 
would be defoliated if all were 
equally thoughtless. 

While the above view is the char- 
itable one to take, there are times 
when the facts are such as to make 
it impossible to hold such a view. If, 
for example, one takes the trouble 
to bring from some distance a large 
stone and to throw it with suffi- 
cient force to break a large sign or 
label; or if, as actually happened in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, one 
brings a revolver into the grounds 
and deliberately fires at the labels; 
if one takes a dog into an inclosure 
and allows him to run at random 
over flower beds, when a sign at the 
entrance states in legible letters that 
dogs are not allowed to enter; or if 
one pulls up a large number of labels 
and piles them in a heap, thus in- 
troducing serious confusion in a 
planting, and entailing considerable 
labor, with attendant expense, to 
right the wrong, and especially 
when the offense is repeated several 
times in one season; or again if one 
deliberately picks all the flowers 
from a rare gentian or from a small 
patch of trailing arbutus, in such 
cases one is forced to conclude that 
the nuisance was committed either 
in a malicious spirit, or at least with 
a full realization of its significance 
and wrongfulness. 

If the girdling of our white birch 
were interpreted in the charitable 
way, the affair seemed to offer an 
opportunity to teach an important 
lesson in plant physiology, and an 
equally important lesson in social 
ethics. It was therefore decided to 
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prepare a label calling attention to 
the injury to the tree, and briefly 
stating the botanical reasons why 
the tree would die as a result of the 
girdling. The label is herewith re- 
produced. 

The label was neatly framed and 
affixed tothetree 
ataboutthelevel 
oftheeye. This 
proved to be a 
matter of con- 
siderable public 
interest — more, 
in fact, than 
was anticipated. 
Most persons 
who passed the 
tree read the 
label, and sev- 
eral high-school 
teachers includ- 
ed a study of it 
in their field les- 
sons with classes 
in the Garden, 
the classes copy- 
ing the label 
into their note- 
books. 

As predicted, 
the tree failed 
to put forth 
leaves the fol- 
lowing season, 
except a few scattered and poorly 
developed ones, though the cat- 
kins appeared in profuse numbers. 
This was not unexpected, for it 
is rather usual, when the vegeta- 
tive functions of plants are inter- 
fered with, for the reproductive 
activity to become more vigorous. 
The tree has since been cut down. 

It was somewhat discouraging to 


For an 


summer, 


just inside the bark. 
The leaves make 
the roots and other 
passes 


the removal of the 


down through 


the roots and the 
hence these parts 


If these facts 


NOTICE THIS TREE 


unknown reason some 
the Botanical Garden have removed the bark 
all the way around, near the base of this tree trunk. 
Doubtless the serious nature of the 
was not known by those who did it, but 
nothing can now save the life of the tree. Its 
leaves will remain fresh for the rest of the 
because the 


keep them fresh passes up 


the food that 
parts, and this 
the bark, 
bark, no food can reach 
base of 
will starve. 
therefore not put forth any new leaves next 
spring, and will have to be cut down. 
had been known, 
might not have been done. 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
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find that, in spite of the botanical 
and ethical teaching of the label 
above described, a similar offense 
was committed again, in the spring 
of 1913, on the opposite side of the 
Garden. This would tend to sup- 
port the theory that vandalism is 
sometimes, at 
least, intentional 
and malicious. 
However, the 
second offense, 
like the first, was 
utilized to press 
home the needed 
lessons in plant 
life and personal 
conduct, and the 
label was affixed 
to the second 
tree. Here, as 
elsewhere, edu- 
cation must pro- 
ceed in accord- 
ancewith the old 
formula: ‘Line 
upon line, pre- 
cept upon pre- 
cept.” 
cS &.@. 

(Reprinted by 
courtesy of the 
Brooklyn Botanic 


Garden, Leaflet 7, 
Series II.) 


visitors to 


injury 


water necessary to 


through the wood 


nourishes 
food 
Thus, after 
the trunk, and 


The tree will 


the injury 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
BURROUGHS CLUB OF ONEONTA 


THE first annual meeting of the 
Burroughs Club of Oneonta, N.Y., 
was held in early June, with Mrs. A. 
L. Kellogg on Ford Avenue. There 
was a good attendance, and the 
membership heartily enjoyed a rem- 
iniscent hour in which many of the 
meetings of the past year were re- 
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called. Tea was served on the 
lawn, after which Irving Ives, of 
the class of 1914, Oneonta High 
School, recited Riley’s “Knee Deep 
in June” with fine effect, and with 
genuine appreciation of this idyl of 
early summer. 

At the election the old officers 
were reélected as follows: President, 
Mrs. A. L. Kellogg. First Vice- 
President, Mrs. R. C. Briggs. Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Miss May Fir- 
man. Secretary and Treasurer, Miss 
E. Pearl Howe. 

During the active year of the 
Club, which began in September, an 
average of two meetings have been 
held monthly. One of the first meet- 
ings was held in the New York State 
Normal School building, where the 
study of birds was begun with the 
fine collection in the museum. The 
fact that Burroughs Club members 


really made use of this collection 
proved to be an active element in 
bringing about a thorough over- 


hauling and re-labeling of the 
specimens. The Club has also 
taken ten hikes to various points 
of interest, including the Rocks, 
the Vlai, the rocks at East End, 
Walling’s Grove, the Wilbur Glen, 
the Country Club, and elsewhere. 
On several of these expeditions the 
members have been accompanied 
by Willard E. Yager, to whom the 
Club desires to express appreciation 
for his unselfish efforts to make the 
study of nature more genuinely 
interesting. 

One of the particularly successful 
events of the season was the winter 
picnic, originally planned for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, but deferred in fa- 
vor of weather conditions until late 
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May. About twenty-five members 
and friends of the Club took a field 
walk as a preliminary to the supper, 
which was eaten, and indeed partly 
prepared, camp fashion, in the 
woods. A musical accompaniment 
was suitably furnished by the ves- 
per chorus of the birds. Two tow- 
hees venturing to perch within ten 
feet of the listening group, poured 
forth their even-song. Robins, ori- 
oles, song sparrows, blackbirds, cat- 
birds, yellow warblers, goldfinches, 
wood pewees, yellow-breasted chats, 
cuckoos, wood thrushes, and sev- 
eral other species, were represented 
in the feathered chorus, to the great 
delight of the Club members. 

Another féte day for the Club fell 
in May, one of the members ar- 
ranging a picnic at her country 
home. The season being the nesting 
time of the birds, their song was at 
its best, while the nest-building 
operations of a pair of orioles and 
yellow warblers afforded the guests 
much entertainment. 

The Club reports that wild flow- 
ers are abundant and lovely in its 
locality this spring, — may they 
flourish in peace! — arbutus, tril- 
lium, and wild azalea being unusu- 
ally fine. 

The Club has put up bird houses 
in Oneonta, hoping to encourage 
the feathered citizens to settle and 
multiply in that district. The secre- 
tary of the Club, Miss E. Pearl 
Howe, tells of success with suet 
bags hung out last winter. Alto- 
gether, it is evident that Oneonta 
has found nature study a genuine 
interest, and the local club has been 
productive of much pleasure for its 
members. 
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FEATHER TRUST PULLING WIRES 


Tue bird destroyers’ association, 
referred to generally as the feather 
trust, though doing business under 
the title of International Plume 
Dealers’ Association, like the cor- 
nered rat facing starvation, is put- 
ting up a fight for life. At its Inter- 
national Congress, just held in 
Paris, the members of this exter- 
mination society adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the repeal of the section 
of the United States Tariff Act pro- 
hibiting the importation of plum- 
age, and the similar legislation in 
Canada, and urging that the pro- 
posed legislation of the British Par- 
liament along similar lines be killed. 

With the action of the United 
States and Canada as precedent, 
there is little doubt that Great 
Britain will further stifle the plume 
dealers. 

The State of Pennsylvania passed 
legislation prohibiting the wearing 
of aigrettes, even though purchased 
before the bill went into effect. 
Such legislation in every State would 
prevent the purchase of aigrettes, 
through underground channels. 


(Reprinted from Forest and Stream, 
June 20, 1914.) 


SEED PODS A HELP IN IDENTIFY- 
ING BOTANIC SPECIMENS 


Tue Nature Bureau received last 
month four beautifully mounted 
specimens of wild flowers from Ver- 
mont, with the request that they be 
identified for the sender. Two of 
these specimens proved somewhat 
refractory as to classification, and 
the expert at the Botanic Garden 
who finally succeeded in giving 
them their proper names, remarked 
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that identification would be easier 
and more positive if specimens were 
chosen showing the seed pod, as 
well as the blossom, stem, and 
leaves. We pass this hint along, 
hoping that our members will keep 
it in mind when selecting botanic 
specimens. Of course this may 
mean a delay of some days before 
the seed pod will be sufficiently de- 
veloped to show, and in some cases, 
where it is a matter of gathering or 
losing the specimen, it may not be 
practicable to wait for the pod to form. 
But in many instances, where the 
student is trying to find the name ofa 
flower growing in her locality, it is 
quite possible to mark the spot where 
it grows, and keep watch for the 
right moment to pick the specimen. 

We cannot too strongly empha- 
size the dislike of scientific people to 
make guesses upon incomplete data, 
and take every occasion to remind 
our members that the better the 
specimen, the better the chance of 
its receiving positive classification. 


TWINING OF PLANTS: WHAT 
DETERMINES THE DIRECTION 


A West Vircinia correspondent 
wrote recently asking if there was 
any known reason why a lima bean, 
in climbing a pole, always twirls to 
the right. Readers who know their 
Burroughs will recall that this point 
is touched on in “ Leaf and Tendril”’ 
(pages 19-20), although Burroughs 
makes a conjecture only, and does 
not venture to establish any theory. 
Wishing to get all possible light on 
this peculiarity of the climbing 
vines, we asked the opinion of one 
of our advisory members, and re- 
ceived the following letter: — 
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“Your correspondent’s question 
could probably be correctly an- 
swered by stating ‘It does not al- 
ways twine that way!’ While I do 
not know about the lima bean in 
particular, it is known that many 
twining plants do not always twine 
in the same way. While it is true 
that the lima bean is generally a 
right-hand twiner, I suspect that if 
a large number of plants were ex- 
amined, a few left-hand specimens 
would be found. 

‘Some twining plants nearly al- 
ways twine in one direction, while 
others nearly all twine in the other. 
For example the bean, the morning- 
glory, and the false bitter-sweet are 
right-hand twiners; that is, the 
twining is counter clockwise. The 
hop is a left-hand twiner, that is, 
the twining is clockwise. 

“It has been proved. that the 
twining is somehow caused by grav- 
ity, for when a twiner is properly 
rotated on a clinostat (which coun- 
teracts the gravity stimulus), the 
twining does not continue. But this 
does not at all explain why a certain 
kind of plant will twine in one direc- 
tion rather than another. 

“It seems to me that the reason 
is so fundamental that it is probably 
not known. It is one of the class of 
questions, regarding which we like 
to conceal our ignorance by saying 
that it is due to ‘the nature of the 
plant,’ which, of course, explains 
nothing at all. 

“G. Criype FIsHer, 


“ Assistant Curator American Mu- 
seum of Natural History.” 
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BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership to the Club is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 
special inquiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 


1. Do birds ever steal nesting ma- 
terial from other birds of the 
same species? 

. Of what does the junco make 
its nest? 

. What difference is there in the 
appearance of the male and fe- 
male marsh hawk? 

. What difference is there be- 
tween the nests an oriole builds 
on a willow tree and on a ma- 
ple? 

. Is there any difference in the 
number of eggs a robin lays in a 
cold, backward spring and in a 
warm one? 

. How does the hermit crab get 
his shell? 

. How does the solitary wasp 
show that she knows which of 
her eggs will produce males and 
which females? 

. Among rodents is the nest built 
by the male or female? 

. What bird is thought by Mr. 
Burroughs to make the hand- 
somest nest among the ground 
builders? 

. Do the hare and rabbit store up 
fat in the fall? 





THE TOOTHBRUSH GAME 


BY MANTHEI HOWE 


Time was when blocks, linen Mo- 
ther Goose books, whistles, and pat- 
a-cake games bounded the extent 
of the child’s amusement. The 
world surely does move. The games 
of the children are colored by, and 
are keeping up with, the progress of 
the times. All civilized countries 
are realizing that the most valuable 
asset is the healthy human being. 
As a means working toward 
a healthy race, we have 
medical and dental inspec- 
tion in many of our public 
schools. 

This inspection in - the 
larger cities has brought us 
face to face with the fact that, 
if we continue to travel the 
gait we are going, we may be- 
come a toothless people. No 
one at present is very much 
pleased with this prospect. 
So we are teaching the chil- 
dren, as a first-rate practical 
amusement, the game of the tooth- 
brush. 

I have a small friend, just half- 
past two years old, who has as 
much fun with his tiny toothbrush 
as any baby ever had with blocks. 
When his mother brushes her teeth, 
he gets his brush down from his 
hook and begins to clean his. When 
his mother goes to the dentist, he 
goes, too, and soberly climbs into 
the chair and has his mouth exam- 
ined. He thinks that all the clean- 
ing and trips to the dentist are parts 
of a splendid new game that he en- 


N, nerve, 


oo 


A tooth. 
(Lengthwise 
section.) 

E, enamel; D, 
dentine; P, pulp 
cavity; C,cement; 
B, blood vessels; 


joys with the grown-ups. If we can 
once get the children to look at the 
matter in this light, we shall go a 
long way toward eluding the bogey 
of toothlessness. 

Save the “baby teeth.”” Granted 
a proper care of these, the perma- 
nent teeth will usually come through 
in good condition. When the child is 
about five months old, two tiny lit- 
tle white spots begin to ap- 
pear on the lower jaw. They 
keep pushing up until the 
interested mother is able to 
recognize them as the first 
“baby” teeth, the incisors. 
Sometimes, by way of va- 
riety, and to prove the rule, 
the first tooth may appear 
on the upper jaw. 

There are twenty teeth in 
the first, or baby, teeth. Since 
the first set does service for a 
few years only, provident na- 
ture has wasted no unneces- 
sary effort, and we find the baby 
teeth not very dense and liable to 
decay. Starchy foods and sweets 
are especially likely to cause them 
tocrumble. A “sweet tooth” is apt 
to mean a prematurely decayed 
tooth. If the children are allowed 
crackers and candy between meals, 
the teeth should be cleansed. When 
this precaution is neglected, the 
starchy food particles pack down 
between the enamel and the gums, 
and soon the spots of decay appear. 
Except in unusual cases, decayed 
teeth mean dirty teeth. 
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Perhaps you have heard people 
say, “I never had a toothbrush in 
my mouth, and I have good teeth.” 
There is the time-honored answer to 
that: If with no care the teeth stay 
in good condition, it is a case of 
more luck than sense! Every mod- 
ern dentist will confirm that state- 
ment. After each meal, cleanse the 
teeth, and rinse out the mouth. 

The best dentists are not content 
with just brushing and cleaning 
children’s first teeth. They preach 
the doctrine of temporary fillings for 
temporary teeth. 

But some one says, “‘What’s the 
harm? Why not pull them out in- 
stead of paying money for fillings 
that will be needed for only a year 
or two?” 

What is the use of washing the 
child’s face? It will get dirty again 
to-morrow. Why waste money buy- 
ing soap for the bath? 

Every cent spent on the teeth is a 
first-class, interest-bearing invest- 
ment. Too early extraction of 
teeth may mean hundreds of dollars 
to be spent when the permanent 
teeth come in irregularly. Some- 
times the arch of the mouth and the 
teeth of the upper and lower jaw 
will not meet properly. Poor grind- 
ing tools mean improper chewing of 
the food. When you realize that 
many cases of stomach trouble re- 
sult from diseased mouths and in- 
sufficient mastication of food, it 
seems a saving of money to have 
the child’s mouth examined at least 
twice a year. 

The teeth that we are most likely 
to overlook until the damage is 
done, are the first four permanent 
teeth. They usually put in an ap- 
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pearance during the fifth or sixth 
year. The baby teeth are still in the 
mouth, and we are sometimes led to 
mistake these decaying molars for 
temporary teeth. At the age of six 
or seven years these teeth are the 
four double teeth farthest back on 
the jaws. 

When we realize that seven or 
eight out of every ten children have 
some form of decay or tooth dis- 
ease, we can no longer say that we 
do not need to care for the teeth. 
While one may escape the penalty 
of neglect, all the others may pay 
the price. 

What do the enthusiasts hope to 
accomplish by their supervision of 
the child’s mouth? They hope to 
bring to the attention of the mo- 
thers the important relation be- 
tween good teeth and good health. 
The following four paragraphs are 
just good common sense: — 

1. Bad teeth mean a certain 
handicap in the child’s life. 

2. Thorough chewing of the food 
is possible only when the teeth are 
regular, with no painful and ex- 
posed nerves. 

3. Cavities in the teeth make ad- 
mirable forcing beds for the germs 
of infectious diseases. 

4. The pain and nervous irrita- 
bility from sensitive teeth with ex- 
posed nerves mean a lowering of the 
individual’s bodily tone. 

Some one has said that the most 
tragic thing in life is knowing that 
you cannot undo that which is past 
and done. Never is it more true 
than in the case of the child’s teeth. 
If you neglect them, all his life the 
child pays the price of the parent’s 
negligence. 





HOME-MAKING AND THE 
HOME-MAKER 


BY EDITH A. HOGAN 


“‘Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Where its shrine the heart has builded.” 


Every human being in this world 
should have a home, — not merely a 
habitation with “four square walls” 
and a roof, to shelter him from the 
elements, but a place to which he 
can turn from the stress of life, a 
little haven where he may enjoy 
intimate association with his own 
kin, in mutual affection, inspiration 
and helpfulness. 

Family love is the first step to- 
ward self-respect; or, as some one 


has put it, — 


“The first sure symptom of a mind in 
health, 

Is rest of heart and pleasure found at 
home”; 


and the same instinctive desire 
which impelled the stone-man to 
construct his cave, the Indian his 
wigwam, and the settler his log- 
cabin, prompts us to build our more 
or less elaborate structures —“ with 
all the modern inconveniences.” 
That a house shall become a 
«home, means that it must be inhab- 
ited by a family. The ideal family 
consists of the father, who shall 
provide for the home and its main- 
tenance; the mother, who shall care 
for the house, bear and rear their 
young; and the children. 
There would appear to be a fair 


division of labor between the father 
and mother; but, whatever may 
be the reason, the woman who does 
her own housework is certainly at 
a disadvantage when we compare 
her day with that of her husband. 
The average man works hard 
when he works, and then demands 
his well-earned rest or recreation; 
but the ever-busy housewife knows 
only too well the truth of the old 
saw, — 


**Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.” 


Even as far back as the time of 
King Solomon, he tells how, “‘She 
riseth while it is yet night and giv- 
eth meat to her household, she eat- 
eth not the bread of idleness; and 
her candle goeth not out at night.” 

That the wheels of the domestic 
machinery shall revolve without 
friction, that the meals shall be 
properly prepared, served, and 
cleared away, that the house shall 
be kept wholesomely clean and 
orderly, that the children shall be 
kept contented and healthy, with 
their manners, morals, and educa- 
tion attended to, means that the 
home-maker must (usually without 
any special, scientific training for 
her work) assume the complex réle 
of cook, house-maid, nurse, caterer, 
and often laundress and seamstress 
as well. She must be constantly on 
duty. 








With exasperating frequency one 
reads the advice that, “It is a 
great shock to both brain and heart 
to arise suddenly upon wakening. 
Yawn and sigh,” the advice goes on 
to say, “‘and do not get up until 
thoroughly awake.” Can any one, 
by any stretch of the imagination, 
picture the busy house-mother thus 
luxuriating, with the baby vigorously 
demanding his bottle, the older 
children clamoring to be dressed, 
breakfast to be prepared, with per- 
haps the house-cat mewing at the 
window and the milk-man knock- 
ing at the back door? 

With her manifold duties and the 
many demands upon her time, 
strength, and patience, the home- 
maker must be always on her guard 
that she does not allow herself to ret- 
rograde into a mere domestic drudge. 
Her husband has a right to look for 
a comrade in his wife, her children 
need alovingcompanionable mother, 
and she has, herself, a right to some 
of the pleasures of living! 

This beautiful kingdom called 
Home wants her for its queen, and 
it is usually her own estimation of 
her position which decides wheth- 
er she shall be its beloved sover- 
eign or its abject slave. Some sys- 
tem in the management of her little 
queendom is absolutely necessary, 
but (paradoxical as it may seem) 
independence of that system is 
quite as important. One can be 
fairly faithful to the Lares and 
Penates without kowtowing to the 
régime as did the New England 
couple to whom the following con- 
versation is credited: — 


“‘Hev yer wiped out the sink yet, 
Maria?” 
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Yes, Silas; what did yer want?” 

“Wall, I did want a drink, but I 
guess | kin stick it out till mornin’.” 

That is what might be termed 
being painfully neat, and hardly 
presupposes much joy of home-life 
for the family. On the other hand, 
the woman who works with no 
system; who walks the length of 
several city blocks in collecting the 
material to make one cake; who 
practices no economy of time or 
strength, is little better. Nothing is 
properly finished (if it be done at 
all); and to watch her work is posi- 
tively exasperating. She is the sort 
of woman who is always “driven to 
death with work.” In reality hard 
work of itself almost never kills; but 
combined with worry, and the fraz- 
zled nerves which that kind of fus- 
siness begets, it fills our asylums, 
our sanitariums, and our graves. 

There is a happy medium between 
the extremes of too much method 
and too little, which each woman 
must work out for herself; and 
blessed indeed is the house-mother 
who can summon to her aid enough 
self-possession, religious comfort, 
or sense of humor (whichever is 
best suited to her individual needs) 
to keep her from “flying off the 
handle” when things “gang aglee” 
in spite of her best efforts, as things 
have an unnatural (not to say un- 
canny) propensity for doing at 
times. 

She frequently labors all day and 
perhaps far into the night, only to 
be aroused as soon as her eyes close 
by some call from her young; or 
sickness comes to her dear ones, 
and she must crowd her already 
overwhelming duties into yet less 
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time that she may give more of 
herself to them. 

The woman who works to the 
point of exhaustion is then in no 
condition of mind or body for either 
rest or recreation. She returns to 
her labors unrefreshed, all too soon 
forming what physicians term “a 
vicious circle” from which there is 
no escape, save in a radical change, 
— probably the sanitarium. In the 
family of means, where the housewife 
can hire some of the heavier drudg- 
ery of the housework done, she is 
unwise not to do so, even though 
she thus changes the character of 
her problems rather than gets rid 
of them. 

Specialization in the different 
branches of housework, of trained 
help, an appreciation of such labor 
{to overcome the prejudice against 
it), and codperation, may be the 


solution of the housewife’s problem. 
However, it is not more help a wo- 
man needs, it is a better method 


and better machinery. No man 
would be willing to work indefinitely 
without proper tools. He will often 
tear out expensive machinery to get 
even more costly and modern types 
installed, but soon makes up in effi- 
ciency and increase of out-put the 
extra initial expense. The average 
woman is slow to grasp such facts; 
she does not put a high enough val- 
uation on her time and labor, and 
is reluctant to experiment for her- 
self. True, the results she some- 
times accomplishes in the face of 
overwhelming difficulties are won- 
derful,— but at what a pitiful 
waste of nerve-force and energy! 
No mere man would put up with 
the horror of wash-day fifty-two 
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times a year; it is due to him that 
we have our public laundries, which 
are becoming so efficient that the 
most particular housekeeper will 
now let them do at least her 
“straight pieces.” You would never 
find a man straining muscles and 
nerves to the breaking point in order 
to have the washing on the line by 
nine o’clock on Monday morning lest 
the neighbors consider him “shift- 
less.”” He would calmly proceed to 
hang out the clothes whenever it 
best suited his convenience. 

Even the masculine advice to 
“‘Let things go,” in time of domes- 
tic stress, is good sound counsel, in 
spite of the busy housekeeper’s 
plaintive wail, “But they won’t go 
if I don’t do them!” and the poet 
who says, — 


“A postponed task more toil begets, 
And borrowed money pays no debts.” 


This may be true of tasks that must 
be done, which means those house- 
hold duties upon which the health 
or comfort of the family depends. 
If we could but learn to accept that 
best of advice: — 


“Neglect the needless, sanctify the rest, 
Move without stress or jar 
In quiet of a spirit, self-possessed, 
Rest where you are.” 


No one was ever the worse for sleep- 
ing on “sun-dried” bed linen, 
which had been folded from the line 
unironed ;— nor for a dinner trusted 
to cook itself in the fireless cooker, 
while the whole blessed “‘home” 
betakes itself to the woods after 
the first violets or wild straw- 
berries. What matters it that we 
keep little bric-a-brac to dust, so 
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long as the cooky jar be filled; or 
that the weekly sweeping wait over 
one day because father has a holi- 
day on its usual day? 

In many families there is a de- 
cided sentiment in favor of the 
housewife doing all her own cook- 
ing. In our grandmother’s time it 
was not only necessary that she 
make her own bread, butter, and 
canned goods; but she had also to 
make her own candles, lard, cheese, 
sausage; knit the stockings, and 
weave her own cloth. All these in- 
dustries have passed out of the aver- 
age woman’s hands, experience hav- 
ing taught her the economic saving 
of time, labor, and expense of buy- 
ing the ready-made product. The 
prejudice against many food-stuffs 
prepared commercially, in kitchens 
devoted to the lightening of the 
housekeeper’s food problems, is 
disappearing as the hygienic stand- 
ard which is there maintained is 
learned, and when the delicious- 
ness of many of these products is 
tested. 

As for the babies, — bless them, 
— even the woman who will listen 
patiently while you talk codpera- 
tive housekeeping will turn a deaf 
ear to any suggestion of lightening 
her cares in that direction. No 
amount of trouble is too much for 
this cunning live dolly of her child- 
hood days come true. She loves to 
dress and bathe the little rose-leaf 
body; it is a pleasure to fashion the 
tiny garments and even to keep 
them daintily clean for their lovable 
little wearer. This is as it should 
be; it is the purest joy on earth, — 
the rapture of motherhood; and 
no mother was ever the worse at 
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heart because she spoiled her babies, 
sang them to sleep, and could not 
bear to hear them cry uncomforted, 
trying to bear for them all of their 
pains and troubles. 

But this is a world of law, where 
the child must learn obedience; and 
it is a hard, hard lesson for one who 
has been spoiled by pampering. As 
he grows older, teach the child that it 
is his privilege to wait upon himself, 
and to help his mother; not that 
it is his mother’s duty to wait upon 
him; — and see how he will appre- 
ciate your confidence in his ability 
to do so. Let the mother conserve a 
little of her strength for her own 
self-improvement against that time 
when she will help the little mind to 
unfold, and cherish the little soul in 
its awakening. 

This is the part of home-making 
which lifts it above the sordid level 
of mere housework. Scrubbing 
sinks or blacking stoves can hardly, 
by even the wildest flight of the 
imagination, be called pleasant oc- 
cupations, but they need not be 
degrading ones. As George Herbert 
puts it, — 


“*A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and th’ action fine.” 


It is all a part of that great, if 
sometimes unappreciated, work of 
the home-maker, whose labor shall 
be felt down through the ages in the 
characters of her children. Hers 
may not be the glory that the world 
knows, but it is enough for her that, 
“the heart of her husband trust- 
eth in her, that her children rise up 
and call her blessed.” 
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“ Justa minute, Frederick, I want to 
see sister.”” Aunt Molly hastily pat- 
ted the upturned face of her little 
nephew and hurried into the ad- 
joining room where the baby lay in 
her crib. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Frederick, “I 
did want to show you my new en- 
gine.” Nobody noticed what he 
said. Aunt Molly had snatched the 
baby in her arms in the absorbed 
fashion of aunts. Mother was busy 
wrapping a wee bundle in crackling 
tissue paper and talking at the same 
time. 

Frederick strolled aimlessly 
about and began to drum on the 
window pane. 

**Frederick,” said mother, “‘it is 
nearly supper-time. Have you put 
away your toys yet?” 

“No,” answered the child, “I 
want to show Aunt Molly my 
new engine.” Again there was no 
reply. 

“Tf you can get size two, perhaps 
you had better,” mother was saying, 
“‘she does grow so fast. I simply 
can’t keep her in shoes or dresses or 
anything else,—can I, you pre- 
cious!” Frederick came nearer to 
see what this was all about. Mother 
and Aunt Molly were measuring 
the baby’s much-worn shoes. 

“Is sister going to have some new 
shoes?” he asked, poking his little 
nose between their busy hands. 

“Yes, dear, she needs them, 
does n’t she? Now, Frederick, have 
you put away those toys yet?” 


BABY SISTER AND BIG BROTHER 


BY JULIA I. ARNOLD 








“But I want to show Aunt Molly 
my engine first,” replied the child 
patiently. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t stay an- 
other minute,” said Aunt Molly, 
pulling on her gloves and finally 
turning toward him. “I came in 
just to see sister to-night.” 

Frederick’s face fell. “‘ You never 
have time to see anybody but sis- 
ter,” he said dolefully. ‘I just wish 
God had kept her!” 

Both mother and Aunt Molly 
turned on him aghast. ‘‘ Why, Fred- 
erick Lane, how can you say sucha 
thing!” “Why, you naughty boy, 
to be jealous of that darling baby!” 

_Frederick did not know what 
“jealous” meant, and he could not 
understand their horror. 

‘But you love her all the time,” 
he insisted. 

“Really, Margaret,” said Aunt 
Molly seriously, ‘‘ you ought to take 
that spirit out of him somehow.” 
And then she added, turning re- 
proachfully to the child, “Of course 
we love her. How could anybody 
help it?” 

Frederick ducked under her arm 
and disappeared. He did not know 
why he should be considered so 
very bad. After all, he had only 
said what was true. They did love 
her and they would n’t notice him 
or his wonderful engine. 

He tried to swallow the tears as he 
stood by his window and saw Aunt 
Molly go down the walk. She had 
not even said good-night to him. 
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**T must be pretty bad,” he said 
to himself. 

Just then she looked up. ‘‘Good- 
bye, Frederick,” she called. “Next 
time, I’ll tell you a splendid giant 
story.” 

“Good-bye,” he replied mechani- 
cally. 

Now, what could she mean? If he 
had been very naughty, would she 
promise to tell a giant story the 
next time she came? Giant stories 
were more than cake and candy to 
him. He simply could n’t under- 
stand. ‘“P’r’aps she’s forgotten 
what I said. She does lots o’ times,” 
he said to himself hopefully. 

Then he started back to the 
nursery again. Mother had gone 
downstairs and sister lay contem- 
platively sucking her thumb. When 
she saw Frederick, she shrieked with 
delight. 

“Sister want to play with Freder- 
ick’s new engine?” he cooed, lifting 
the toy over the bars of the crib. 
She gurgled appreciatively, and 
made a grab for it. 

It was far too heavy, but Freder- 
ick let it go, and in an instant a re- 
sounding howl echoed through the 
house, bringing mother quickly to 
the scene. Frederick stood by in 
amazed terror. “‘She wanted it,” he 
gasped, as with one look at the of- 
fending engine, mother hastily 
dropped it on the floor and took the 
baby in her arms. 

“My dear, will you never learn 
that she is only a little girl and that 
your heavy toys hurt her! There — 
there — baby, you are all right. It 
is n’t much of a bump after all!” 

By this time sister’s sobs had en- 
tirely stopped, and she was actually 
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engaged in chewing her mother’s 
jabot. But Frederick, feeling very 
uncomfortable, had crept back to 
his own room with his discarded en- 
gine in his hand. 

Slowly he began to pick up his 
scattered toys, and as he put them 
away for the night, his little mind 
worked busily. 

“TI s’pose I’m naughty again, 
cause mother’s cross with me. But 
I only gave sister my engine. Every 
day mother says to give her my 
toys. She likes °em most always, 
too. Oh, dear me —”’ 

Just then he heard the latch in 
the door. It was father! His face 
brightened, and with a bound he 
started for the front hall. 

“Hello, dad!” he shouted glee- 
fully; “want to see my new en- 
gine?” 

“Sure, sonny, bring it down. 
Where’s mother and little sister?” 

**T’ll be there in a minute, Jack. 
But do come up and see this child. 
Was there ever anything so dear!” 

Father hurried up the stairs into 
the nursery, almost knocking Fred- 
erick over in his haste. He looked 
with paternal pride on his active 
young daughter. 

Frederick squirmed his way to 
the edge of the crib and looked in- 
quisitively between the bars. 
“What is she up to now,” he won- 
dered, “‘and what is there in her that 
there isn’t in me?” He watched 
her silently. “‘It must be her legs,” 
he told himself. “‘ Everybody talks 
about them, how strong and round 
they are, and how hard she pounds 
her little heels as she kicks them.” 

For a minute more he watched at- 
tentively, and then he slipped away. 
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He knew! He could show them! 
Down on the floor he sat tugging 
away at his shoes and stockings in 
an abandonment of haste. Another 
minute and he was flat on his back 
with his bare little legs wriggling 
in the air. 

“Ts that any good — dad, is it?” 
he cried hopefully. 

Father and mother both turned. 
“What are you doing, child?” ex- 
claimed father in mystified tones. 
There was no delight or amusement 
in his voice, and Frederick felt his 
failure at once. He got to his feet, 
gave them one agonized look, and 
then fled to his room across the hall. 

Father and mother looked at 
each other. ‘“‘What’s up, Mar- 
garet?” father said, but mother be- 
gan tounderstand. “Oh, Jack, I be- 
lieve we are blind!”’ she cried, as she 
hurried after the child and closed 
the door behind her. 

Frederick was sitting on the edge 
of the bed, the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, the very picture of woe. 

“What is it, darling? Tell mo- 
ther,”’ she said, drawing him on her 
lap. Two little arms went around 
her neck, but he did not answer. 

“What makes you cry?” she 
urged gently. “Is it because fa- 
ther did n’t laugh when you kicked 
like sister?” 

Frederick gasped and then re- 
plied, ““N-o—not ’xactly — did 
emy legs used to be as cunning as 
hers?” 

“Of course they were, dear, and 
they are now, only in a different 
way. You see, Frederick, you are 
big now and she is still only a tiny 
baby.” 

“Don’t fathers and mothers love 
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babies when they get big?” he fal- 
tered. 

“Yes, more, if possible. Why do 
you suppose such a funny, foolish 
thing?” 

“Well, maybe — but not very 
often,” he added _ truthfully. 
“Everybody loves babies best.” 

Mother’s clasp grew tighter. ‘“‘Is 
it because we all play with sister so 
much that you think that, Freder- 
ick?” 

“Yes — you see everybody does. 
Aunt Molly never looks at my toys 
any more. She always just holds 
sister. Papa never plays bear and 
giant: he loves sister when he comes 
home, and then I have to go to 
bed.” 

There was nothing complaining 
or peevish about the child’s tone. 
He was stating a dreary fact which 
had taken a long time to put into 
words. He sighed deeply and cud- 
dled comfortably down on the 
familiar shoulder. 

“But, Frederick, you love sister, 
too, don’t you?” asked mother. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered readily; 
“but I love everybody else, too, you 
see.” 

Mother buried her face in the 
warm little neck and murmured re- 
pentantly, “Oh, the thoughtless- 
ness of grown-ups.” 

Then she added aloud, “‘ Yes, and 
everybody, father, mother, and 
Molly, all of us, love you just as 
much as we do sister. But, you see, 
as I said before, you are big and 
strong and able to look out for your- 
self, while sister is little and help- 
less, and needs some one to take 
care of her a good deal of the time. 
So mother has to be with her more 
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than with you. So you understand, 
dear?” 

““When I was a baby no bigger 
than that,” painstakingly his chub- 
by little hands measured a doll of a 
baby, — “when I was a baby, did 
you love me all the time?” 

“Indeed, I did — and I do now, 
and I always shall, even when you 
are a big man!” 

“Tt’s fine to be big, is n’t it?” he 
asked, still a little doubtful. 

“Fine, Frederick, and the bigger 
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you get, the more help you are go- 
ing to be to me, and to father, and 
to baby sister.” 

Frederick smiled happily and 
stretched out his arms. 

“Yes, see how strong I am now. 
Just feel the muscle, mother!” 
Then he slipped from her lap. “I’m 
hungry,” he said simply. 

“Yes, and it is time for supper. 
Let us go down.” 

“But let’s give sister a big hug 
first,” he answered. 


MORNING-SONG 


Awake thee, my Lady-love! 
Wake thee, and rise! 

The sun through the bower peeps 
Into thine eyes! 


Behold how the early lark 
Springs from the corn! 

Hark, hark how the flower-bird 
Winds her wee horn! 


The swallow’s glad shriek is heard 
All through the air; 

The stock-dove is murmuring 
Loud as she dare. 


Apollo’s wing’d bugleman 
Cannot contain, 

But peals his loud trumpet-call 
Once and again. 


Then wake thee, my Lady-love! " 
Bird of my bower! 

The sweetest and sleepiest 
Bird at this hour! 


GrEorGE DaRLEY. 





GOOD READING FOR BOYS 
BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 


Untit eight or ten years of age 
small boys and girls usually like the 
same books, myths, fairy tales, hero 
legends, animal stories. Girls are 
apt to continue liking what the boys 
like; to be absorbed in stories of 
boys’ boarding-school life, and to 
enjoy tales of bravery and heroism 
as well as those of more distinc- 
tively feminine interest. But few 
and far between are the boys who 
enjoy ‘Little Women” and “When 
Patty went to College”’! 

By the time they reach ten years 


of age boys have become gregarious. 
They play in groups, and the stand- 
ards and opinions of their mates are 


all-important. It is, then, natural 
that they should wish to read about 
themselves; stories of boys of their 
own age braving danger, playing an 
important part in history, or merely 
living the routine of school, work, 
and play. 

The desire should not be checked, 
as many an over-careful mother 
checks it. Do not be discouraged 
because they say “Tom Brown at 

Rugby” bores them, and they pre- 
fer Arthur Pier’s or Dudley’s sensi- 
ble and manly lads! A good book 
of boys’ school-life inculcates a 
manly and honorable code of boys’ 
ethics. 

If you fear a narrowing influence 
in an exclusive reading of a life so 


like their own, supplement it by 
hero stories, such as Roosevelt’s 
“Heroes of American History,” and 
O’Connor’s “‘ Heroes of the Storm.” 
This latter book is the record of the 
Life-Saving Service’ in the eighties, 
when the recorder was also a man of 
rare literary gift. 

Stories of adventure and discov- 
ery, stimulating the imagination 
and extending the boundaries of the 
boy’s world, are immensely valu- 
able, and almost always liked. 
There are many excellent historical 
novels that almost every boy will 
enjoy. But donot think your boy 
dull if he does not like Scott’s novels, 
if -he finds them long and tedious. 
Give the boy Conan Doyle’s “‘ White 
Company” and “Sir Nigel,” — 
well written and accurate historical 
material, full of the spirit and speed 
which a boy craves, and yet giving 
him as much accurate information 
as Scott. 

In science and natural history 
there are more books than one can 
choose. Among them are those 
about birds and animals, ants and 
bees, rocks and sea, and stars. You 
will find some one of these subjects 
in which your boy shows especial 
interest. As soon as he does show 
this interest, foster it, — by sharing 
it, and by encouraging him to look 
up books on the subject in your 
town library. May he have better 
fortune’ than the small boy who 
sought a book on moths, and came 











home depressed: “I found this book 
at once, but it does n’t seem quite 
right!” he said. It was “Advice to 
Young Mothers”’! 

All boys love books on sports. It 
is a natural and manly taste and 
should not be discouraged, even 
though the subject-matter be unin- 
telligible to the parents. 

As the boy reaches adolescence, 
two new kinds of books are opened 
to him. First, the novel. Do not 
feel that your boy is hopelessly un- 
literary because he balks at Thack- 
eray, and is bored by Dickens. 
There is a comforting theory, which 
each reader may test for herself, 
that one seldom cares for what was 
being published when one’s grand- 
parents were young, but does read 
avidly what was published in one’s 
parents’ youth. In other words, by 
two generations, taste is radically 
changed. Why be surprised that 
the boy eagerly reads Anthony 
Hope and Kipling and Stevenson? 
There are excellent modern novels 
that the boy will keenly enjoy. 
Churchill’s “Richard Carvel” and 
“The Crisis”; Miss Johnston’s 
“Prisoners of Hope” and “‘'To Have 
and To Hold”; Owen Wister’s 
“The Virginian.” All these, and 
many more, will rise to your mind. 
Don’t be hesitant about them for 
your boy because they are modern. 
We fail to appreciate our good 
books, nowadays, because there are 
so many of them. 

The other kind of book for which 
the adolescent boy is ready is the 
biography of the spiritual leaders of 
his church. When our children are 
young, we all try to make them feel 
that the varying sects of Christen- 
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dom are only on different paths to 
the same God. We lay stress on the 
principles of conduct and the ideals 
of Divine Goodness and Justice 
which we all share. But now, when 
the boy’s spiritual life is deepening, 
is the time to build upon this founda- 
tion a knowledge of what his church 
stands for, a pride in its spiritual 
achievement, and a familiarity with 
its leaders. 

Discourage magazine reading ex- 
cept that of your own choosing. 
The better magazines are likely to 
have the first popular presentation 
of scientific discoveries. These are 
excellent reading, as are also maga- 
zine articles on current events. 
But the magazine of “Snappy 
Stories” is best omitted. 

I have not mentioned poetry. It 
seems to be normal for a healthy, 
vigorous boy to be indifferent to 
any but martial poetry. But a wise 
mother will watch for the occa- 
sional moment of emotional ap- 
proach, and make good use of it. 

With every kind of a boy, two ef- 
forts on the parents’ part are valu- 
able. One is to encourage as much 
as possible the use of the town li- 
brary. Let him feel that it is a 
treasure house of information and 
pleasure that is peculiarly his. The 
other is always to keep on the liv- 
ing-room table books that seem 
just beyond the boy’s taste and un- 
derstanding. Leave a book of po- 
etry there; a good biography; a book 
of exploration or excavation; a 
hymn book. Do not ask him to read 
them. Just leave them there. They 
will be read sooner or later, and 
will, unconsciously to him, lead on 
your boy’s taste and judgment. 
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They Who Knock at Our Gates 
A Complete Gospel of Immigration 
By Mary Antin 


An immigrant herself, reared in a 
tenement district of a New England 
city, attaining her ideals through 
the devotion and self-denial of 
those who led a sordid existence, the 
author’s plea is the more powerful. 
She answers three questions: Have 
we any right to regulate immigra- 
tion? What is the nature of our 
present immigration? Is immigra- 
tion good for us? 

Because of America’s “ magnifi- 
cent espousal of humanity in ’76,” 
we have no choice, she claims but 
to open the gates to those who 
voluntarily knock (not to the im- 
ported laborer), seeking their share 
of human happiness. The trouble is 
that we are lettinga fewcarry out the 
assimilation programme in which 
we all should take a part. 

She detects in the catch words 
of the restrictionist the appeal to 
selfishness, prejudice and greed; and 
shows that what we get in the steer- 
age is not the “‘scum of Europe,” 
but the “sinew and bone of all 
nations.” She reminds the sociolo- 
gist and the economist that London 
has strikes and more hideous slums 
than New York, yet no immigrants 
going back to 1620; for her pattern 
immigrant, the Russian Jew of to- 
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day, does not suffer at her hands 
in comparison with the Puritan. 
If we settle the immigration 
problem selfishly, we are told the 
penalty that awaits us. Not that 
he may dig our ditches and build 
our railroads would she open the 
gates to the immigrant. It is that 
our pampered children may over- 
hear the immigrant teach his child 
that “bleeding feet do not count 
in pursuit of the Vision,” and be 
thus reminded over and over of 
the promise of America, the law of 
“each for all and all for each.” 
. A. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 


The Treasure 
By Kathleen Norris 


A story of domestic revolutionizing 
in the home of a conservative. We 
are introduced to the Salisbury 
family shortly before the simulta- 
neous collapse of Mrs. Salisbury 
and the arrival of Justine, graduate 
servant of the American School of 
Domestic Science, — where she has 
learned not only how to plan meals 
and how to pay for them, but how 
to plan for leisure and utilize it. To 
none of these things has Mrs. Salis- 
bury attained. The family begin 
the first night to call Justine a treas- 
ure. The weekly presentation of 
her account book with a balance is 
an unspeakable relief to the head of 
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the family. What happens when the 
wife recovers, and finds herself 
empty-handed; what becomes of 
Justine; and how spoiled, giddy 
Sandy, in this age of specialization, 
finds a place for herself in the 
scheme of things very different 
from her mother’s dreams, furnish 
suggestions for the solution of some 
of the problems women are so wea- 
rily trying to solve to-day. It isa 
simple story that makes appeal to 
the genuine, and rebukes the artifi- 


cial in modern life. , a a 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Barnstormers 
By Max Aley 


Tus unique account of the barn- 
storming of the Barnstormers of 
Barnville is edited from the record 
kept by “‘ Bob,” one of the original 


four members of the dramatic club, 
out of which they had more fun 
than anything they ever did. It is 
a story of natural boys, allowed to 
follow their bent and learn a few 
things for themselves, including the 
history of the stage, and how to 
write a play “full of fine language 
and thrilling deeds.” When asked 
to give one of the “Comic Trage- 
dies” at Cawdor House, the Barn- 
stormers almost think they are one 
of the children’s companies of Shake- 
speare’s time, playing for good 
Queen Bess. a Fe GS 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.25 net.) 


Nurses for Our Neighbors 
By Dr. Alfred Worcester 


Tuts history of the art of nursing, 
with its insistent demand for less 
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institutionalism and greater atten- 
tion to the humanities, is written by 
one who has made diligent search 
the world over for the ideal, true 
spirit in nursing, and ways of teach- 
ing it. The author gives some exag- 
gerated and scathing examples of 
dangerous tendencies in modern 
methods of training, believing that 
the only hope of getting better pri- 
vate nurses in our homes is by 
awakening dissatisfied public opinion 
to effective demand for improve- 
ment. 

Although the physician is, and 
must be, held responsible for pro- 
viding competent nurses for his pa- 
tients Dr. Worcester reminds us how 
small a part the medical profession 
has been allowed in the manage- 
ment and building of hospitals, or in 
the management of training schools 
for nurses. Most of these fail to 
fit nurses for home work, even 
when they prepare well for hos- 
pital service. His plan for improve- 
ment lies in endowed medical 
schools, undertaking the training 
of nurses. 

He warns lest we “quarantine 
against universal brotherhood,” in 
our consciousness of “‘the infec- 
tiousness of disease and evil,” and 
our fear of pauperizing. To the 
sociologist seriously asking who is 
to take the place of the old-time 
nurse in families of the moderately 
well-to-do, Dr. Worcester replies 
that in most cases the only practi- 
cable way is for neighbors to help 
the family to do their own nursing. 

i Te Ss 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 
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( The Course of Instruction opens this month with a Set of Answers to the Questions for 
July, written by Eva March Tappan. Miss Tappan is already well known to all our — 
as the Editor of «* The Children’s Hour’’; she is Editor, also, of ** The World’s Story,’ 
valuable work now being issued to serve as the basis of the new Department, Home History 
Circle, which, beginning with the September Number, is to be added to the important depart- 
ments of Home Procress. Miss Tappan’s Answers show great insight into the natures of boys 


and girls, and will be read with much interest by all our members. 
The Department ends with two short articles, 


swers are several symposiums, long and short. 


Following this Set of An- 


suggested by two particularly important questions. ) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
JULY, 1914 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


Editor of “‘ The Children’s Hour,” “‘ The World’s 
Story,” etc. 


. How can a boy of eleven who is a very 
“good” boy, seldom getting into any 
scrapes the other boys of his neighbor- 
hood do get into, be cured of a certain 
priggishness that his own knowledge of 
his good behavior has brought about? 


Wuart seems like priggishness is 
sometimes the result of self-con- 


sciousness. The boy may have 
associated so much with older peo- 
ple that he does not feel at home 
among boys. Half his priggishness 
may be only shyness turned into 
pride; and at the very moment 
when he seems to be holding himself 
aloof from the other boys, he may 
be wishing he was one of them. En- 
courage him to bring boys home 
with him; and when they come, see 
to it that they are made happy. Get 
them to feeling that your house is a 
place where they are sure to have a 
good time. 

But do everything through your 
boy. Plan pleasures for them 
with him. Teach him that as host 


he must take the less desirable 
parts in their games, and that he 
must try his best to make every 
boy enjoy himself. He will be too 
busy to be shy or self-conscious; 
and the boys can hardly help liking 
the host who gives them a good 
time. Talk with him about the 
other boys. Do not contrast him in 
any way with them, but frankly 
praise the courtesy of one, the hon- 
esty of another, the generosity of 
another. Your boy’s good behavior 
is a “‘valuable asset,” and should be 
recognized as such. Do not be 
afraid to let him see that you appre- 
ciate it and value it, but show him 
that there are other good traits; and, 
above all things, do your best to 
turn his thoughts away from him- 
self. 


2. How can a little girl of six, who does not 
wish to do anything for herself, — such 
as buttoning her shoes or even washing 
her hands, etc.,— be taught to take 
pleasure and pride in caring for herself? 


Children are conventional and 
often exceedingly shy of change. If 
she is in the habit of doing nothing 
for herself, especially if much has 
been said before her on this subject, 
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she may feel as awkward in break- 
ing through the habit as you would 
feel in wearing scarlet when your 
customary attire had been gray. 
Could you send her away for a short 
visit, where caring for herself would 
be regarded as a matter of course? 
A home where there are other chil- 
dren who have learned to be self- 
helpful would be best. If this is in- 
convenient, try promising her some 
little pleasure if she is ready in time. 
When only two or three bits of pre- 
paration remain, which you are cer- 
tain she can do for herself, have 
some one call you away, leaving the 
rest for her to attend to. 

Are you sure that it is disinclina- 
tion to caring for herself rather than 
physical languor that makes her dis- 
like to make the exertion? If she 


manifests this languor in other mat- 
ters, consult the family physician. 


3. How can Sunday best be observed in the 
summer time by a family who live in a 
suburb, all the churches of which are 
closed during the warm months? 


Teach the children by word and 
example that Sunday is a special 
day for service, worship, and recre- 
ation. As for service, let them help 
more than on other days in the ne- 
cessary work of the house. Toward 
the close of the week, suggest to 
each one privately what he can do 
on Sunday to help or please some 
other member of the family in an 
unexpected fashion; and let this be 
a secret between you and him. 

At some regular time have a half- 
hour of “church”; but let the chil- 
dren understand that it is their 
church. Have plenty of singing; 
let each one read or recite a Bible 
verse, or a bit of a poem; give them 
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a five minutes’ talk, perhaps a little 
in the line of “‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch”’; and close with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

To make a happy Sunday for 
children usually demands much 
thought on the part of some grown- 
up. Tell the children that it is part 
of their “service” to give the 
grown-ups a quiet time after din- 
ner. Let them have toys or books 
that are brought out on Sunday 
only; or let them color pictures, or 
model clay. Then, at adefinite hour, 
when the day has grown cooler, let 
the whole family go for a walk in the 
country, eat a simple lunch under 
the trees, and come home at dusk, 
happy and comfortably tired. 

4. Should children be allowed to read 
magazines primarily intended for grown- 
ups? 

This depends in great degree 
upon the kind of grown-ups for 
whom the magazines were intended. 
The mere fact that they were pub- 
lished for adults is an unimportant 
detail. If a child is attracted by a 
magazine that presents morbid or 
sensational ideals of life, that up- 
holds false standards of honor, or 
that handles with rough boldness 
subjects that should be treated with 
delicacy and reticence, I should 
question, not only whether it was 
good for the child, but whether it 
was good for the grown-ups. 

But do not be too suspicious. 
Emerson describes a bee as 


“Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet.” 


A child in the midst of books for 
adults has somewhat of the instinct 
of the bee, and will often regard as 
merely “dull and stupid” articles 
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that might be injurious to grown- 
ups. Some of the worst periodicals 
have a department or two of real 
worth. Find out in which depart- 
ment the child is interested. If in 
the articles which are open to criti- 
cism, keep the magazine and all of 
its sort out of the house. If he cares 
for articles of value, provide him 
with other reading in his chosen 
line, and the questionable magazine 
will not be missed. If you are not 
willing to give up the publication, 
emphasize the good articles by 
talking them over with the child; 
and it is possible that his interest, 
for a time at least, will center in the 
non-injurious departments. 


5. Should a girl of twelve who much prefers 
the society of little children of five or six 
be allowed to play chiefly with little chil- 
dren, as she desires; or should an effort 
be made to have her associate more with 
girls of her own age? 


Sometimes a child whose mental 
development is beyond her years 
“balances” it by being in her play 
somewhat below her years. In such 
a case, I should let her alone. It is, 
of course, a disadvantage to lose the 
“sive and take” of her equals in 
age, but perhaps her over-develop- 
ment in one line demands the relief 
that association with younger chil- 
dren gives her. Much depends upon 
her manner of playing with the lit- 
tle folk. If she stands at school with 
girls of her own age, and plays with 
little children as if they were young- 
er than herself, I should be glad of 
the manifestation of the protecting, 
motherly spirit. If, however, she 
‘meets them on equal terms, plays 
only games adapted to them, and 
plays as if they were all of the same 
age, I should try to interest her in 
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children of more nearly her own 
years. Do not talk to her about the 
matter, or criticize her little friends, 
but arrange to throw her with older 
girls in some amusements or enter- 
tainments that you are sure she will 
enjoy. If you find that she prefers 
the society of younger children be- 
cause she can have her own way 
with them, it is worth while to do 
everything in your power to break 
up the companionship. 

6. How can boys and girls of high-school 
age best be led to take an interest in 
civic affairs, — such as village improve- 
ment societies, social service leagues, 
and other associations, having for their 
objects the betterment of life in the town 
or city? 

The object for which one works is 
the object in which one is interested. 
Give the boys and girls something 
to do. Form a club, of course, — 


-for young folk of the high-school age 


always delight in clubs, — with the 
whole outfit of officers, constitution, 
by-laws, and badges. Do not for- 
get to have an admittance fee, how- 
ever small it may be. Make the aim 
of the society exceedingly definite, 
well within their reach, and attain- 
able within a reasonable time. Take, 
for instance, the beautifying of the 
backyards of the place, beginning 
with those of their own homes. 
Show pictures of what has been 
done elsewhere, and read interesting 
accounts. Have the members bring 
in plans of their yards, and discuss 
the best way to beautify them, and 
study how to do this as cheaply as 
possible. A single package of flower 
seeds will go a long way; people who 
have large private gardens often 
have seeds or plants to spare; and 
florists will frequently sell surplus 
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slips at asmall price. Hold meetings 

of the club often, and have reports 

presented of what has been accom- 
plished, or exhibit ‘“‘before and 
after’? snap-shots. Close the season 

with a picnic, or, better still, with a 

trip to some neighboring place 

where similar work has been done. 

Begin with almost anything, and 

new work for the following season 

will suggest itself. 

7. How can girls of from fourteen to sixteen 
best be taught the importance of modest 
and quiet behavior when on the street? 
Within the last three or four 

years I have noticed on the streets 
a marked increase of rudeness in 
young girls. When the door of a 
store is left swinging without regard 
to who may be injured, or when 
some one pushes rudely through the 
crowd on a sidewalk without even 
the slight palliation of a hasty “‘ Ex- 
cuse me,”’ it is almost certain to be a 
girl of from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. It is true that allow- 
ance must be made for the natural 
spirits of young people; and it is 
easy to say that a girl should have 
been taught long before the age of 
fourteen to behave herself in public 
and in private. 

If, however, she has reached this 
age without effective training of 
that sort, I should try to impress 
upon her mind two facts: first, 
that a young girl is a valuable 
article, that people regard her with 
interest and consideration, that re- 
spectable boys naturally look upon 
her as worthy of some degree of def- 
erence, and that to stoop from her 
rightful place in the attempt to win 
attention by making herself con- 
spicuous is to lower herself; second, 


that the streets are for the use of all, 
and that it is intensely selfish to 
plunge through them regardless of 
the annoyance and discomfort that 
may be caused to others. Last sum- 
mer, on a White Mountain train, a 
party of “‘Camp-fire Girls” entered 
the car. They had evidently been 
on a tramp. They wore divided 
skirts, their hair was down their 
backs, and for a moment they were 
necessarily conspicuous; but their 
behavior was so ladylike, and they 
seated themselves so quietly, that 
people throughout the car ex- 
changed glances of pleasure and 
approval. 


8. How can a little orphan girl of five, who 
will live with her grandmother here- 
after, be so brought up that she will not 
lack what other children with fathers 
and mothers have? 


If a square peg were trying to fill 
a round hole, the best thing for it to 
do would be to drop off its corners. 
No other person can quite fill the 
place of a father and mother; but I 
believe that the best course will be 
for the grandmother to “drop off 
the corners” by trying to forget that 
she is the grandmother. Let her 
forget that she has ever brought up 
a child, and not try to bring this one 
up in just the same way. ‘‘ New oc- 
casions teach new duties,” and there 
is an essential difference between 
the training of a little girl of to-day 
and one of a generation ago. It is 
her child whom she has lost that she 
loves in this one; let her then try to 
think of the little girl as her very 
own, not as the daughter of some 
one else, and let the little one call 
her “mother.” This is not usurping 
the mother’s place; it is only trying 
to fill it. 
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And, most of all, let the grand- 
mother recall her own childhood. 
It is natural for the grandmother 
to look back to the childhood of 
her children, and for the mother 
to look back to her own. Let 
the grandmother try to remember 
how she herself felt when she was 
five years old, and she will come 
into a sympathetic companionship 
with the little orphan grandchild 
that will go as far as anything can 
to make up for her irreparable loss. 


9. What should be done in the case of a lit- 
tle boy of seven who prefers the compan- 
ionship of a little neighbor of his own age 
to that of his own brother, a year 
younger? 

Try to arouse in “Seven” a spirit 
of manliness and responsibility. 
Make it clear to him that “Six” 
follows him about and imitates him 
just because he is so much older, 
and that it is because he is so big 
that you look to him to protect little 
“Six”? and help you care for him. 
But do not forget that there is a 
greater gulf between seven years and 
six years than between twenty-five 
and fifteen. “Twenty-five” may 
be very fond of “Fifteen” and en- 
joy his companionship at times; but 
the ease of equality is far more likely 
to be found in associating with 
those of his own age. 

Remember, too, that in early 
childhood the claims of relation- 
ship have small force or signifi- 
cance. From six to seven is a year 
of rapid growth; “‘Seven’s” ideas 
and wishes and powers of com- 
prehension are far beyond those 
of “Six”; and if “Seven” is con- 
tinually told that he must take his 
little brother with him, or that it 
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is naughty not to like to play with 
his own little brother, the chances 
are that, instead of loving the little 
brother, he will regard him as a 
dead weight upon his pleasure. Is 
there not some other child with 
whom “Six” can play, and can you 
not give “‘Six” some toys or inter- 
esting games for two, or some pleas- 
ures that “Seven” will be glad to 
share? 

10. How can children best be taught the 
right attitude of mind toward their 
school teachers? 

As they can best be taught most 
other things — by the example of 
their parents. The old custom of 
“boarding around” was exceed- 
ingly valuable in one respect, name- 
ly, the pupil saw the teacher, to 
whom his obedience and deference 
were due, treated in his own home 
as a respected guest. Pupil and 
teacher met simply as people, and 
without even the formality of the 
teacher’s desk betweenthem. Much 
of the discontent of children at 
school arises from home criticism of 
the teacher. If the home reply to 
all tales of partiality, etc., is a quiet 
“‘T am sure that your teacher must 
have good reason for her action,” 
the child will reflect the same feel- 
ing. If he is made to understand 
that, while the truthfulness of his 
story is accepted, his interpretation 
of it is open to question, he will be 
more careful that his criticisms are 
just. 


WHEN TO TELL THE CHILD ABOUT 
THE FAMILY INCOME 


oe No. 8,in Home Procress Ques- 


tions for June, 1914, reads as follows: “At 
what age should boys and girls be taken 
into the confidence of their parents in re- 














gard to the family income, — its source and 
its distribution?” 

As soon as children are old enough 
to comprehend. Or when they are 
given an allowance, no matter how 
small, try to show them how hard 
some one must work for it, and 
where most of the money earned is 
spent. 

a a 

Sheboygan, Wis. 


At a very early age; it can be con- 
fided with the more simple things. 
My little boy of eight knows most 
of my affairs in such respects, and I 
find it well for him to know. 

Mrs. S. WHITAKER, 
Monach, Mont. 


I do not know at what age chil- 
dren should find out those things. 
Mine just seemed to grow into it. 

A MEMBER, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Children’s minds are always busy 
and curious about the questions 
which concern money. My little 
boy of seven asks often: “Can you 
afford this or that?” and: “How 
much does it cost?” It depends 
upon what it is, how I answer him; 
but I usually add that he is too 
young to take any responsibility 
about mother’s affairs, and that, 
when he is older, I will let him help 
me look out for expenses. My boy 
of eleven has a paper route; he is 
handling money, etc.; and I believe 
he is old enough to talk things over, 
when he is interested enough to ask. 
We try and feed our children physi- 
cally, and so we should not let their 
minds suffer for want of proper and 
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sufficient information to satisfy all 

curiosity. 

Mrs. Fiorence D. Kimsatt, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


TRAINING CHILDREN TO BE GOOD 
PARK COMMISSIONERS 


Question No. 4, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1914, reads as follows: “‘ How 
can children best be taught such a respect 
for public property, that, when in parks, 
and other such places, they will not throw 
fruit skins or paper bags on the ground, or 
injure in any way the plants and trees?” 


To my mind home training has a 
great deal to do with the way chil- 
dren act in a public place; and while 
it does seem as if some children are 
naturally untidy, and it would 
seem an almost impossible task to 
make them pick up after them- 
selves, still I think if children are 
taught to keep their own play- 
rooms and dooryards picked up, 
and to have a good wholesome re- 
spect for their own and their neigh- 
bor’s property, they will be much 
less apt to be untidy and destruc- 
tive in a public place than those 
who are allowed to strew things 
round any way at home. 
B.D. E. 
Houlton, Me. 


The parks are places of beauty. 
Should each person who goes to 
them throw all sorts of rubbish on 
the ground, it would soon be the op- 
posite of beautiful, and it would be 
impossible to keep it so. I should 
think that the early education of a 
child who injures a plant or tree, 
has been sadly neglected. My little 
ones are passionately fond of all 
growing things, and would think it 
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a very grave misdemeanor for any 
child to injure them. 
Mrs. H. R. Nation, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


If children are trained properly 
at home, it is not difficult to teach 
them that it is wrong to disfigure 
public property. Teach them to 
put their clothes carefully on a 
chair when undressing, and have 
shoes and stockings in place. If 
they willfully throw papers, etc., in 
the yard, make them pick them up. 
This training at home, pride in 
your own yard, develops a love for 
the beautiful. 

A MemBer, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


I have found that teaching the 
children (from the time they can 
hold a flower in the chubby fist) to 
love flowers and trees, — how they 
beautify the landscape, their fra- 
grance, the grateful shade of the 
trees, — and to compare some piece 
of property unimproved to one that 
is improved, all tends to cultivate a 
love and appreciation of such 
things. A child who willfully in- 
jures plants and trees is certainly 
abnormal and vicious, and should be 
carefully looked after. 

Mrs. Forest GRANT, 
Anaconda, Mont. 


THE CHILD WHO SAYS ‘“‘ YES” TOO 
EASILY 


Question No. 3, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1914, reads as follows: 
‘*What should be done in the case of a little 
boy of eight who is too easily led by other 
children, — who in other words says ‘Yes, 
too easily?” 
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A cHILp who is too easily influenced 
to say “Yes” must learn by sad ex- 
perience many times that he will 
suffer in the end for it. He is more 
to be pitied than censured for being 
“wishy-washy” (pardon the ex- 
pression), for having a ‘“‘wish- 
bone ” where his backbone ought 
to be. Very often this tendency is 
inherited from the parents, and the 
only way to resist these tempta- 
tions is simply to résist them. 
KaTHRYN STEDMAN, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Poor little manof eight! We all say 
“Yes” too easily, perhaps. You, at 
least, need to be kept with play- 
mates who do not coax you into 
mischief. Perhaps mother and fa- 
ther by skillful guidance may teach 
you to say “‘No” when it needs to 
be said. Perhaps, too, you may 
never learn. 

mm. T. &., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


VACATION LESSONS 


Question No. 10, in Home Procress 
Questions for May, 1914, reads as follows: 
‘Should children have lessons during the 
summer vacation; or should they be free 
from everything that suggests school 
routine?” 

I Tru1nx so. I take my boys one 
hour a day. They enjoy it, and sodo 
I. I do not believe in night study un- 
der any condition. The hour short- 
ens the day, gives them something 
pleasant to think about, and brings 
us closer together. Yes, I neglect 
lots of things to do it, but we are 
better for it. 
Mrs. R. H. Pace, 
Tooele, Utah. 
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They should n’t have lessons (ex- 
cept music), but they should get in 
the good books and experiences that 
school work crowds out. Let them 
have work to do and plenty of it. If 
my children had to give up one, it 
would be hard for me to say which, 
—their school knowledge, or the 
self-reliance, health and ability in 
many things they have learned dur- 
ing vacation. 

Mrs. Epwarp F. Scurock, 
Okanogan, Wash. 


I am giving my girl two and a 
half hoursa day, —school work. I, 
myself, am doing the teaching. I 
can get in closer touch with her 
over our little talks on geography, 
language, etc. She is only seven 
years old, but precocious; and it is 
to me a great pleasure to teach her, 
and I know she enjoys it as much as 
I do. It isnot good toplay, play, all 
the time. Our vacation lasts for 
three months, and I feel that that is 
too long to lay aside one’s studies. 
A child forgets easily, and it is good 
to keep some things in mind. In 
Canada, where I was educated, we 
only had six weeks’ vacation. If the 
vacation is short, I would let the les- 
sons go, but I would prescribe some 
other work as regular work. 

Mrs. Artuur C. BALLARD, 
Auburn, Wash. 





HELPING THE GREEDY CHILD 


Question No. 9, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1914, reads as follows: ‘“‘ How 
can a little boy of five, who is inclined to be 
greedy, not only in respect to food, but in 
regard to other things, be taught to be con- 
tent with enough?” 


Reap to him the fate of Eury- 
lochus’s men in “Circe’s Palace,” 
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in volume ut of “The Children’s 
Hour.” 
B.. ¥. Ge 
So. Richmond, Va. 


Always make him give up, and 
share playthings and gifts fairly. 
My little boy, nearly four, is much 
more inclined to be greedy than his 
little two-year-old sister. They are 
never allowed to take one thing 
from the other until the one who 
has it is entirely through with it. I 
find that just teaching fairness to 
each other helps him wonder- 
fully. 

Harriet W. Hitt, 
Butte, Mont. 


We always try to teach our chil- 
dren that with everything they 
have they should be generous, and 
share with others anything that 
comes into the house. I always give 
them their share, but not mine or 
their father’s with it. I have seen 
people so often, if the children liked 
anything especially, give them their 
own and then their share. But I 
think that does a child more harm 
than good, and tends to make 
him greedy. This rule should hold 
good in everything else as well as 
food. 

Bm. TX Bis 
Houlton, Me. 





Simplified lessons in hygiene 
might be very beneficial to the lit- 
tle fellow. Also read stories on this 
line to him. Private talks on how 
such conduct seems to refined per- 
sons should appeal to him, too. 

Mrs. Forest GRANT, 
Anaconda, Mont. 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE NEIGHBORS’ 
CHILDREN 


Question No. 1, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1914, reads as follows: “A 
grown-up chances to see a neighbor’s child, 
returning from school, behaving in a way 
that the child’s parents would not approve: 
What should the grown-up do?” 


A LITTLE boy is apparently getting 
delight in throwing dust at the 
other boys and pulling off the hair 
ribbons of the little girls while going 
home from school. 

(Grown-up.) What’s the matter, 
Willie? 

(Willie.) Nothing much, — only 
having some fun. 

(Grown-up.) Are the other boys 
and girls who are running away 
from you having fun, too? 

(Willie.) No. 

(Grown-up.) Then suppose you 
call the boys and girls together and 
I’ll show you how to play “Charge 
the Fort” on your way home, and 
then you can tell your mother 
how much good fun we all had this 
afternoon. 

CurisTINE B. Hayner, 
New York, N.Y. 


I knew a woman whose little boy 
behaved disgracefully. I told his 
mother, and she said it was none of 
my business how her boy conducted 
himself. Another neighbor’s boy 
did something not half so bad, and 
she was quite put out because I did 
not tell her of it. So, you see, it de- 
pends entirely upon the kind of par- 
ent the child has. 

¥ A MemsBer, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


I should thank any one for telling 
me if my children were not behav- 
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ing properly on the way from 

school; but if we know that the par- 

ents won’t listen to what is told 

about their children it is best to see 

the teacher, and she or he will try to 

correct the child. 

Mrs. A. E. Cuttey, 

Miami, Fla. 


What I should do in a case of this 
kind would depend entirely upon 
the nature of the child’s parents. If 
they were sensible people who 
would appreciate knowing of such a 
happening, so as to correct it, I 
should certainly tell them. But if, 
on the other hand, they were those 
who would regard such a thing as 
an interference, I should say no- 
thing about it. 

Mrs. H. P. Nation, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Correct it. I always speak to a 
child if not accompanied by a par- 
ent or some other responsible per- 
son, and I request my friends to do 
as much for mine. 

Mrs. R. H. Pace, 
Tooele, Utah. 


Very likely the parents would not 
thank the neighbor for interfering. 
I would not say anything to them, 
though I would tell the child if I had 
an opportunity right at that mo- 
ment that “mother would not be 
pleased if she saw what she was 
doing.” D. B. L., 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


THE BOY WHO DISLIKES SAYING 
° HE IS WRONG 


Question No. 6, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1914, reads as follows: 











““What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of eleven who finds it almost 
impossible to admit that he is wrong, even 
when he is, and knows that he is?” 

Ir he knows he is wrong, he should 
have sense enough at that age to ad- 
mit it without being made to. 

A MeEmBER, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


I think that P. T. F.’s article in 
the June Home Procress answers 
this question splendidly. I certainly 
do not approve of compelling the 
child to apologize, but if from the 
time he can understand what is said 
to him he be asked to admit a 
wrong, and the parents make it a 
rule to admit a wrong, it will be no 
hard task for the child to see his 
own wrong and admit it. 

Mrs. Forest Grant, 
Anaconda, Mont. 


HAPPY SUNDAYS 


Question No. 3, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, reads as follows: “How can 
Sunday best be observed in the summer 
time by a family who live in the suburbs, 
all the churches of which are closed during 
the summer months?” 

The following article contains a very 
good answer, indeed, to this question. 


As I look back over the five years of 
my son’s life, our happy Sundays to- 
gether are a shining milestone. If it 
is true that the mother holds the 
key to the child’s soul and is his 
most potent influence, then indeed 
should Sunday be especially em- 
ployed for his soul culture. 

In our home the first step taken 
was to mark the day, and it was 
easily accomplished at first through 
little games utterly unlike those of 
the week days; then through Sun- 
day pictures, books, toys, and songs; 
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and now that our child is five, the 
task is much simplified by his regu- 
lar attendance at the Sunday School 
Kindergarten. Among the very 
first games he played of a Sunday 
morning was “Airing the Chil- 
dren.” This involved taking Sun- 
day Teddy and White Doggy, used 
only on that day, for an airing in his 
big cart. Up and down the yard, 
round and round the garden, he 
would trot contentedly for over 
half an hour, for had they not been 
hived up a whole week without 
fresh air! 

Then with eager expectancy he 
was ready for ‘The Dead Sea,” 
which easily adapted itself to out 
doors and in. If we were in the 
house, we played it in my room, be- 
cause it started there. Under the 
bed, and wherever the hard wood 
floor remained uncovered, repre- 
sented River Jordan, while the 
nearby chairs were trees along its 
banks; the uncovered space be- 
tween the two prettiest rugs repre- 
sented the lovely Lake of Galilee, 
and a dress-suit case served as a 
fisherman’s boat; the space between 
the chiffonier and the plain rug at 
the door represented the Dead Sea, 
with the table and wardrobe typify- 
ing mountain ranges on either side, 
and the broom from an adjoining 
closet serving as a dead palm tree. 
If we were out of doors, the sand 
pile, the flower garden, the stable 
platform, and the pear tree by the 
back door played their parts well. 

Then, when the day was pleasant, 
the small boy was easily persuaded 
to accompany me to a remote 
corner of the big garden plot, set 
aside for our Sunday use, where I 
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read him from the book of Bible 
stories that had been papa’s when 
he was a boy. What if sometimes 
his attention flagged, and he chose 
to be a hunter big and grand, dash- 
ing off to distant parts, he always 
came back to the old gnarled apple 
tree with something for the Sunday 
dinner, and in course of time the 
reading was finished. It was consec- 
utive, if not continuous. Papa’s 
return from church always made a 
pleasant break in our day, and his 
help was much appreciated in the 
afternoon. The feature at this time 
was the set of twenty pictures on 
the life of Christ which, as a pri- 
mary teacher, I had used many 
years at Christmas time, but which 
were still usable. I have-never seen 
a more beautiful set for a young 
child. I am especially fond of the 
picture representing little boy Jesus 
in his father’s carpenter shop, illus- 
trating Jesus’ helpfulness; but when 
I asked my child to bring me the 
one he liked best, he replied, “‘I like 
all of em the best, so I have to bring 
all of ’em.” 

After the pictures, his father usu- 
ally took him to the veranda and 
read from “The Bible in Symbols” 
which he had bought him, and then 
the folding table was brought out, 
and from the letters keptforthatday 
he made the principal words of the 
story. Often when guests or callers 
were with us they assisted in setting 
copies, and all enjoyed the occasion. 

With the coming of twilight we 
gathered around the piano, and the 
little fellow guessed hymns. The 
first lines of the hymns were 
played, and he called the title. 
Afterwards we sang his favorites. 
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Twilight was followed by the 
Surprise Lunch, and a game of his 
own invention, — “Soldier Boy.” I 
played and sang “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” while, dressed in a 
soldier suit and carrying a large 
American flag, he marched all over 
the house. (We have tried this 
several months consecutively, but 
his interest has never once flagged.) 

Last of all, on father’s strong 
back, he went pick-a-back to bed to 
the soft piano music, while, after 
prayer, father recited, — 


**Good night, 
Sleep tight, 
Wake up bright 
In the morning light, 
To do what’s right 
With all your might.” 


I believe that in the future of 
which these early years are but the 
prophecy, there will flash across the 
boy’s mind, perhaps in an hour of 
strain or temptation, the memory 
of the quiet, happy hours of God’s 
day. And the sacrifice of precious 
time has not been in vain, for his 
parents have received an influx of 
new spiritual life which is of incal- 
culable value. 

Mase. FREESE DENNETT, 
Bangor, Me. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS 


Question No. 2, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1913, reads as follows: 
“Should an adopted child be told her 
adopted father and mother are not her 
‘real’ parents?” 

Though a symposium on this subject has 
already appeared in the magazine, the fol- 
lowing short article is so helpful an answer 
to it that it is herewith printed. 


“SHE is not my real mamma,” ex- 
plained little Louise in kindergarten 
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to the teacher who was making the 
usual inquiries as to the home, fa- 
ther, mother, etc., “but I love her 
just as much”; and then followed 
an eager account from the little 
five-year-old girl of how this dear 
adopted mother had taken her, 
when she was a tiny baby, and had 
loved her ever since. The knowl- 
edge seemed to enhance her pride 
and joy in the position of adopted 
daughter and sister. 

After school one of the adopted 
sisters came for Louise, and no one 
could have felt that there lacked 
anything of tenderness in their rela- 
tionship as they left the school- 
room together. As I watched them, 
I contrasted this life with that of 
another adopted child I had known, 
and I realized how fatal had been 
the mistake of not dealing with that 
situation with entire honesty. 

Years before this morning in the 
schoolroom a basket had been left 
at a door. A wail proclaimed its 
contents. A dear lady came in re- 
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sponse, and, discovering a baby, 
took it into her arms and heart. 
She vowed that there should be no 
difference between this little one 
and her own children, — and there 
never was. 

Time passed. The child went to 
school, and some small gossip, to 
whom the story of her life had inju- 
diciously been told, revealed the se- 
cret and almost broke the little 
heart. Home she flew, to pour out 
her sorrow to the mother, who was 
no longer her real mother! 

The foundations of life itself 
seemed swaying, and for many 
years the work of readjustment had 
to goon. In this case it was because 
the generous heart of the mother 
could not bear to withhold the ut- 
termost love. But the truth—as 
is usually the case — would have 
righted everything. By telling it 
earlier, long years of suffering would 
have been avoided. 

Vircinia LEE ELLERBE, 
Denver, Col. 


SONNET 


I trv’p with visions for my company 

Instead of men and women, years ago, 

And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they play’d to me. 

But soon their trailing purple was not free 

Of this world’s dust, their lutes did silent grow, 
And I myself grew faint and blind below 


Their vanishing eyes. Then Thou didst come — to be, 

Beloved, what they seem’d. Their shining fronts, 

Their songs, their splendors (better, yet the same, . 

As river-water hallow’d into fonts) 

Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 

My soul with satisfaction of all wants: 

Because God’s gift puts man’s best dreams to shame. 
E.izABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST, 1914 


(To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection, It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Epiror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can children best be taught the importance of taking good care 
of their teeth? 


. At what age should children be permitted to read the newspaper? 


. How can two children, a girl of ten and a boy of twelve, best be taught 
to be considerate of an invalid who will soon become an inmate of 
their home? 


. How cana mother of a little girl of six undo the “spoiling” of the child, 
resulting from a visit to a devoted but over-indulgent aunt, without 
making the child feel that her aunt’s home is a pleasanter place than 
her own? 


. How can punctuality best be taught to children? 


. How can children best be taught to be good hosts and hostesses, — 
that is, how to treat their own and their parents’ guests? 


7. At what age should girls be allowed to select their own clothes? 


8. How can a boy of fourteen who is, and has always been, especially 
companionable with his mother, be helped to a similar intimate com- 
panionship with his father? 


. How can a girl of twelve who is inclined to be discontented with what- 
ever she has, be helped to overcome this tendency? 


. In order to give pleasure to relatives is it right to give a baby girl a 
family name when the name is not a pretty one? 
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GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


! \HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 
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ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 

forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 

the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 
provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 14 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 





















The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 
The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Attractively bound in decorated covers, 14 cents each, postpaid. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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THE WORLD'S STORY 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Editor 


For several years past Houghton Mifflin Company have had in preparation a great un- 
dertaking of unique character, and of inestimable value to all busy people. It is am entirely 
new method of presenting the history of the world by means of a series of 


VIVID WORD PICTURES 


taken sometimes from the writings of the great novelists and poets of the world, sometimes 
from descriptive accounts and frequently from the narratives of eye-witnesses and par- 
ticipants in events. Thus the reader peruses something interesting all the time 


INSTEAD OF DRY FACTS 


and is not only entertained by the reading, but remembers all his life what he has read. 
This unrivaled collection of entertaining, historical stories is intended for busy men and 
women, boys and girls in the higher grades of the Grammar School, for students in the 
High Schools and Universities and for all who find it difficult to take the time to make an 
exhaustive study of the works of all the great historians of the world. Such study is im- 
possible for the average person. It would require endless research in the libraries, involv- 
ing an immense amount of fatigue. All of this is made unnecessary by The World’s Story, 
and by this new method it is now possible to obtain 


A COMPREHENSIVE KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT THE 
DRUDGERY OF HARD STUDY 


The World’s Story contains 1100 selections, each one of which can be read separately as 
an interesting and entertaining story or poem, and yet they are arranged in chronological 
order and according to countries in such a way as to make a fairly complete presentation 
of the history and the manners and customs of the people in all countries of the world, 
and all the different ages. 


THE GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTINGS OF THE WORLD 


are frequently used in this unique presentation of history just as though they were 
chapters in the text. Great painters are sometimes able to present to the eye striking 
impressions of historical events, more vivid and more lasting even than the pen pic- 
tures of the best authors. Wherever an impression can be made to best advantage by 
presenting a picture from some famous artist’s work, instead of a story or poem, the picture 
has been used. 
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By Henri Paul Motte . 
To ferry across a river 

a great troop of war ele- XJ 

phants must have been a | XIU 
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serious problem in ancient 
warfare. How Hannibal 
accomplished the feat is 
well shown in this remark- } 
able picture. 
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